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Who's Minding the Kids? 

Child Care Arrangements: Fall 1991 



All demographic surveys including the Current Popu- 
lation Survey (CPS) and the Survey ot Income and 
Program Participation (SIPP) suffer from undercoverage 
of the population. This undercoverage results from 
missed housing units and missed persons within sample 
households. Compared fo the level of the 1980 Decen- 
nial Census, overall CPS and SIPP undercoverage is 
about 7 percent. Undercoverage varies with age, sex, 
and race. For some groups such as 20- to 24-year-old 
black males, the undercoverage is as high as about 35 
percent The weighting procedures used by the Census 
Bureau partially correct for the bias due to undercover- 
age. However, its final impact on estimates is unknown. 
For details see appendix C. 



INTRODUCTION 

The child care statistics shown in this report are for 
the estimated 31 million children under the age of 15 
who were living with their mothers who themselves were 
employed during fall 1991 {September to December). 
How these children were cared for while their mothers 
were at work, the complexity ot these arrangements, 
and the changes in arrangements that have occurred 
within the past decade are some of the topics presented 
in this report. 

This report also estimates hourly costs for child care 
based on payments made for separate arrangements 
and for those shared by brothers and sisters in the same 
family. Since many young children now have both 
parents in the labor force, this report features the child 
care arrangements used by dual-employed parents accord- 
ing to their work shift. !n addition, the availability of low 
cost child care arrangements is critical to a growing 
number of families in which the lone (unmarried) parent 
must be the sole income provider. This report explores 
the role that other adult household members play in 
providing child care services while the mother is at work. 

Data on child care arrangements have been col- 
lected by the Census Bureau in prior supplements to the 
Current Population Survey (CPS) since 1958 1 and in 



'Marjorie Lueck. Ann On, and Martin O'Connoll, Cunont Papula- 
lion Reports. P23-1 17, Trends in Child Care Anangomonts ol Worting 
Mothers; Martin O'Connoll and Cwofyn Rogors. Cunont Population 
Reports. P23-129, Child Care Anangomonts o* Wording Mothers: 
June 1962. 



supplements to the SIPP since 1984.* This report 
discusses the most recent statistics on child care arrange- 
ments in the United States based on data collected in 
the SIPP for the period September to December 1991. 
Data from earlier CPS and SIPP supplements on child 
care also are presented to show a historical perspective 
on changes that have occurred in the way families with 
working mothers arrange for the care ol their children. 



Population Coverage 

Most of the child care data presented in this report 
profile the arrangements typically used for children 
(including any adopted or stepchildren) under 1 5 years 
of age. during the time their mothers were at work. 
There were an estimated 56,1 million children under age 
1 5 living in the United States in the fall of 1991 (table A). 
About 55.4 percent of these children (31 .1 million) were 
living with mothers who were employed; 9.9 million of 
these children were of preschool age and the remaining 
21.2 million were of gradeschool age. Although not 
specifically discussed in this report, there were another 
1.4 million children under 15 years of age whose 
mothers were unemployed (looking for work) and 1.7 
million children whose mothers were enrolled in school. 

There were an additional 1 .3 million children under 1 5 
years of age who were living with their fathers (and not 
with their mothers) or with male guardians (table A), but 
this report does not analyze the child care arrange- 
ments tor these children. Estimates from the March 
1991 CPS indicate that there were 1.7 million children 
under 15 years of age living only with their lathers or 
male guardians, an estimate larger than that derived 
(rom the current 1991 SIPP.a The lower numbers of 
children In the 1991 SIPP Panel compared with the 
March 1991 CPS suggest that the 1991 SIPP estimates 
may not be accurate reflections of the number of 
children living with their fathers or male guardians. 



'Martin O'Connoll and Amara Bachu, Cunont Population Reports. 
P70-9. Who's Minc*ng the (Gas? Child Care Arrangements: Winter 
1964-65; Martin O'Connoll and Amara Bachu, Current Population 
Reports. P70-20, Who's Minding the Kids? Child Care Anangements: 
1966-67; Martin O'Connell and Amara Bachu, Current Population 
Reports. P70-30. Who's Minding the Kids? Child Care Anangements: 
Fall 1988. 

'Ariene Saluter. Current Population Reports. P20-461. Marital 
Status and Living Anangements: 1991. table 4. 
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Table A. Population Universe for Child Care Module: Fall 1991 



|ln thousands. Numbers represent the average monthly estimate of children or their pwenis/guafcfcans who are either In the labor loice or 
enrolled In school) 







Children 


Children 


Population 


All 


under 5 


5 to 14 




children 


years 


,ea;s 


Number of parents 1 








Mothers living with children 


30.185 


(NA) 


(NA) 




19.260 


7.990 






880 


370 


681 


Errolled in school 


1.044 


594 


642 




8.981 


(NA) 


(NA) 




1.192 


(NA) 


(NA) 




970 


304 


728 




73 


32 


60 




9 


" 


9 




140 


(NA) 


(NA) 


Nunber ol children 










56.088 


19,458 


36.631 




35.499 


11.344 


24.154 




34,198 


11.025 


23.172 


Mother employod 


31.074 


9.854 


21.220 




1.393 


439 


953 




1.731 


732 


999 


Living with lather 


1.301 


319 


962 




1.201 


289 


912 




91 


30 


81 




9 




9 



■ Represents icro. 

NA Ages tor chiWron with parents not in child care module not available. 

'The total numbers ol parents rs less than the sum ol the two age groups as some parents have children in both age groups 
^Total estimated number or children regardless ol parent's labor force or enrollment status. 
J lnformabon collected lor only the three youngest ch*dren in the household. 



Terms Used in This Report 

Children under 15 years of age in this report are 
divided into two major categories: preschool-age chil- 
dren (under 5 years of age) and gradeschool-age chil- 
dren (5 to 14 years ol age). The term "child care 
arrangement" describes how children are cared tor 
during the time their mothers are working. 

Child care arrangements lor preschoolers include not 
only informal arrangements where neighbors, relatives, 
or older brothers and sisters look after children either in 
the child's home or in their own homes, but also 
organized child care facilities such as day or group care 
centers and nursery schools or preschools. The reader 
should be cautioned that these distinctions may not 
always be clear to the respondent and may even be 
affected by regional differences in terminology or gov- 
ernmental regulations used to categorize child care 
arrangements. 

Also included are responses which indicate that 
mothers were caring for their children while ai work 
(either at home or outside their home) or that fathers 
were the care providers for their children at home during 
the mother's working hours. In cases ot blended fami- 
lies which contain stepparents or legal guardians living 



with children, the term "mother" or "father" is used to 
include those stepparents or adults who are related to 
the children they live with by marriage or legal order 
although they may not be their natural parents. 

Since school-age children are included In the survey, 
child care, in its broadest sense, also includes the time 
children are enrolled in kindergarten or gradeschool 
when their parents are at work. While schooling is 
generally not considered to be a child care arrange- 
ment, especially for older children, the fact remains that 
the school system does provide a type of supervised 
care for children during the hours their parents are at 
work. An additional child care arrangement category 
"school-based activity before or after school" is included. 
This category consists of school-based supervised activi- 
ties such as sports, music, and arts and crafts classes 
that are outside the regular school hours. 

In this report, "latchkey kids" are defined as those 
children who are reported to be in self care for some 
period of time during their mother's working hours. This 
type of arrangement may be prevalent for older children, 
especially after school. It is possible that these reported 
incidents are underestimated if parents leave their chil- 
dren alone for brief periods of time after school or only 
in emergencies and forget to report these instances as 
regular forms of child care. 
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Some parents may use more than one type ot child 
care arrangement in a typical week; therefore, two 
categories ot arrangements are shown in this report, 
primary and secondary. The primary child care arrange- 
ment refers to what the child was usually doing or the 
way the child was usually cared for during most of the 
hours the child's mother was at work. If other arrange- 
ments were used in addition to the primary arrange- 
ment, the one used second most frequently was called 
the secondary arrangement 

For example, rf a child was in gradeschool most of 
the time his or her mother worked and then cared for 
himself or herself after school, the primary child care 
arrangement for this child would be "enrolled in grade- 
school" and the secondary child care arrangement 
would be "child cares for self." 

Information on child care arrangements used by 
parents for their children was asked of the wife and not 
of the husband in the case of married-couple families. 
As such, the recorded child care arrangement was the 
one used while the wife, not the husband, was in the 
labor force or in school. In families where only the 
mother was present or where the child was cared for by 
a legal guardian {excluding foster parents), information 
on child care arrangements was obtained from that 
parent or guardian. 

In cases where the mother was both employed and 
enrolled in school, questions on chikJ care arrange- 
ments pertain only to the time the respondent was at 
work. If the respondent was enrolled in school and also 
looking for a job. the responses only refer to the time the 
respondent was in school. The terms "employed" or 
"working" mothers are used interchangeably In this 
report to refer to mothers employed in the paid labor 
force in the month preceding the interview. 

The definitions for day and non-day work shift used In 
this report are based on Bureau of Labor Statistics 
guidelines adapted for the work schedule items on the 
SIPP questionnaire. 4 Day shift in this report is defined as 
a work schedule where at least one-half of the hours 
worked were between 8:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m. and 
where the shrft was described by the respondent as 
being a regular daytime schedule. All other schedules 
having the majority of the hours worked outside the 8:00 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m. core period are classified as non-day 
work shifts, including shifts reported as rotating or 
having irregular hours, regardless of the hours of employ- 
ment. 

HIGHLIGHTS 

The principal findings of the survey are summarized 
below. (The figures in parentheses denote the 90-percent 
confidence interval of the estimate.) 



•See J.N. Hedges and E.S. Sekscenski. "Workers on Late Shifts in 
a Changing Economy," Monthfy Labor Review. Vol. 102. No. 9 
(September 1979). pp. 14-22. 



Child Care Arrangements and Trends 
Among Preschoolers 

• There were 56.1 million children under age 15 in the 
fall of 1991. About 55.4 (±0.9) percent of these 
children, 31.1 (±0.5) million, had mothers who were 
employed; of these children 9.9 (+0.4) million were 
under 5 years of age and 21.2 (±0.5) million were 5 
to 14 years of age. 

■ Among preschool-age children of employed mothers 
in fall 1991,23 (±1 .9) percent were in organized child 
care facilities most of the time their mothers were at 
work, down from 25.8 (±1.6) percent in 1988. 

• The proportion of preschoolers cared for by family 
day care providers declined from 23.6 (± 1 .6) percent 
in 1988 to 17.9 (±1.7) percent in 1991. Offsetting the 
decline In family day care providers, the proportion of 
preschoolers cared for by their fathers while their 
mothers were at work increased from 15.1 (±1.3) to 
20 (±1.8) percent. 

• Preschoolers whose mothers were married were three 
times more likely to be cared for by their fathers than 
were preschoolers whose mothers were lone (unmar- 
ried) parents (22.9 ± 2.1 versus 7.1 ± 2.7 percent, 
respectively). On the other hand, lone mothers' chil- 
dren were more likely to be cared for by their grand- 
parents (24.8 ± 4.6 percent) than were married 
mothers' children (1 3.7 ± 1 .7 percent). 

Child Care Arrangements of 
Gradeschool Children 

• About 16.2 (±0.5) million or 76.4 (±1.3) percent of 
the 21.2 (±0.5) million gradeschool age children of 
employed mothers spent most of their time in school 
while their mothers were working. 

• Less than 1 (±0.4) percent of gradeschool children of 
lone mothers were primarily cared for by their fathers 
during their mothers' working hours compared with 
B.4 ( ± 1 .0) percent of the children of married mothers. 

• Grandparents and other relatives were more likely to 
be the primary sources of child care for the children of 
lone mothers (1 0.2 ± 2.0 percent) than for children of 
married mothers (3.8 ± 0.7 percent). 

Latchkey Kids 

• About 1.6 (±0.2) million or 7.6 (±0.8) percent of the 
21 .2 (±0.5) million gradeschcol-age children of employed 
mothers were reported to be in self care for some pan 
of the time their mothers were working. About one- 
third of these latchkey children (554.000 ± 106,000) 
were 5 to 11 years of age. In general, children were 
more likely to be latchkey kids with increasing age. 
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• Children 5 lo 1 1 years of age whose molhers were 
full-lime workers were four limes more likely to be 
latchkey kids than those children whose mothers 
were part-time workers. No differences by fhe mother's 
employment status were found for children 12 to 14 
years of age. 

• For both younger and older gradeschool-age chil- 
dren, those living in suburban areas were more than 
twice as likely to be left alone for some time during 
their mothers workday than were those living in 
nonmetropolitan areas. The proximity of neighbors 
and other children in the suburbs may account for this 
difference. No difference was found in the likelihood 
of a child being left alone between those living in 
central cities compared with those living in the sub- 
urbs. 

Organized Child Care Arrangements 

• Use of organized child care facilities for preschoolers 
was more likely if Ihe child's molher was working 
full-time (27.8 ±2.6 percent) than if she was working 
part-time (14.9 ± 2.7 percent). 

• Among children living in families with incomes of at 
least $4,500 per month, one-third of preschoolers 
were primarily cared for by organized child care 
facilities compared with about 1 out of 5 children in 
families with lower monthly family incomes. 

■ Organized child care facilities were used more often 
for preschoolers residing in the South (28.8 ± 3.7) 
percent than In the Northeast (15.9 ± 3.8) or the 
Midwest (20.0 ± 3.5), the latter two regions utilizing 
organized facilities at levels that are not statistically 
different from each other. 

Parents' Work Schedule and Child Care 

• Of the 31.1 (±0.5) million children under age 15 in 
1991 whose mothers were employed, 19.3 (±0.5) 
million had mothers who worked during the day at 
their principal job while 11.7 (±0.4) million had moth- 
ers who worked non-day shifts. Almost two-thirds of 
these 31.1 million children also had mothers who 
worked at full- time jobs. 

• Child care in the child's own home was more preva- 
lent among preschoolers whose mothers worked 
non-day shifts (47.4 ± 3.5 percent) than day shifts 
(27.1 ± 2.7 percent). Two-thirds of this in-home care 
for children whose mothers worked non-day shifts 
was provided by the father, compared with one-half of 
children whose mothers' worked day shifts. 

• Preschool-age children whose mothers worked part- 
time at their principal job also were cared for more 
frequently in their own home (44.3 ± 3.5 percent) 
than those children whose mothers worked full-time 
(29.9 ± 2.7 percent). 



In-home child care arrangements for preschoolers 
were more prevalent when the childrens' parents 
worked split shifts (one day. one non-day schedule) 
than when both worked during the day at their princi- 
pal job (46.4 ± 3.9 and 20.9 ± 3.2 percent, respec- 
tively). 



Family Expenditures on Child Care 

• Of the 19.2 (±0.6) million employed mothers in 1991 
with children under 15 years of age, 34.5 (±1.5) 
percent reported that they made a monetary payment 
for child care services, down from 39.9 (±1.2) per- 
cent in 1988. 

■ An estimated S21 .8 billion was spent on child care in 
1991 . Families paying for child care spent an average 
of $63.3 (±$3.9) per week, representing 7.1 (±0.5) 
percent of their total family income. 

■ Women in poverty paid a higher proportion of their 
monthly family income on child care, 26.6 (±4.9) 
percent, compared with women living in families that 
were not living in poverty. 6.9 (±0.5) percent. Propor- 
tionately fewer women in poverty paid for child care 
services (24.1 ±4.8 percent) than did women living 
above poverty (35.5 ±1.6 percent). 

• In addition to the greater relative burden that child 
care costs place on poor families, no significant 
difference in actual weekly expenditures for child care 
was found between families below ($59.5 ±$16.1) 
and above ($63.5 ±$4.1) the poverty line who actu- 
ally paid for child care. This suggests that among 
families having to pay for child care, poor families may 
have to compete for similar child care services against 
families with greater economic resources. 



Costs of Individual Child Care Arrangements 

• Some families pay for child care on an individual child 
basis while others pay for care for more than one 
child sharing the same provider. Of the 6.2 (±0.3) 
million children for whom payments were made on an 
individual basis, 4.6 (±0.3) million of those children 
were in child care for 10 or more hours a week. Those 
using 10 or more hours of child care per week paid 
$2.07 (±$0.13) per hour for each child receiving care. 

• The costs for organized child care facilities used for 
1 0 or more hours a week amounted to S2. 1 5 (±S0. 1 3) 
per hour for each child. When child care was provided 
by nonrelatlves who came into the child's home, the 
cost per child per hour was $2.73 (±$0.63), about 
S0.80 more per hour than when Ihe child was brought 
to the provider's home ($1.93 ± $0.25). 
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Costs of Shared Child Care Arrangements 

• When two or more children in a family shared the 
same child care provider for 10 or more hours per 
week, the cost of child care was S1.97 (±$0.39) per 
hour per child, not different from the amount when 
payments were made separately for each child (S2.07 
±$0.13 per hour). 

• When payments were shared by more than one child 
in the famiry, care by relatives cost $1.09 (±$0.28) 
per hour per child compared to $1.88 (±$0,39) when 
payments were made separately for each child in the 
family. No "discounts" for child care sharing by the 
same provider were noted when either nonrelatives or 
organized child care facilities were used. 

PRIMARY CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR PRESCHOOLERS 

The choice of child care arrangements for preschool- 
age children is one of the most important daily decisions 
parents make. It is an age when children are most 
dependent on a care provider's supervisory skills and 
often marks the time when children make their first 
prolonged social contacts with persons outside the 
immediate family. 

Table B shows the distribution of the primary child 
care arrangements used in 1 991 by parents for children 
under 5 years of age (preschoolers) during the hours 
their mothers were working. Thirty-six percent of these 



preschoolers were cared for in their own homes, mainly 
by their fathers, while 31 percent were cared for in 
another home, usually by someone not related to the 
child. About 23 percent of preschoolers (2.3 million 
children) were in organized child care facilities. 

An additional 9 percent (855.000) of preschoolers 
were cared for by their mothers while working. The 
majority of these children (618,000) were cared for by 
their mothers who worked at home, thus eliminating 
potentially expensive commuting and child care costs. 
Only 2 percent of children (237,000) were cared for by 
their mothers at their place of work. In 1991. about one 
out of five preschoolers were cared for by their fathers 
while their mothers were at work. 

Grandparents played an important role in providing 
care for their grandchildren: about 1 6 percent of chil- 
dren under 5 years of age were cared for by their 
grandparents during their mothers working hours. About 
half of these children were cared for in their grandparent's 
home. Relatives other than grandparents and fathers 
played a smaller role in providing child care services, 
amounting to about 8 percent of all arrangements for 
preschoolers. 

Nonrelatives provided child care services for pre- 
schoolers at a level comparable to that of organized 
child care facilities. About 23 percent of children under 
5 were cared for by nonrelatives. Most of the time, the 
children were sent to the provider's home (18 percent) 
rather than the providers going into the children's home 
(5 percent). 



Table B. Primary Child Care I 
of Child: Fall 1991 

[Numbers in thousands) 



1 by Employed Mothers lor Children Under 5 Veers by Age 



Type 0) arrangement 


All children 


Less man i year 


1 and2years 


3 and 4 years 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total 

Cars in child's home 


9.854 

3,522 


100.0 
35.7 


1,650 
668 


100.0 
40.5 


4.021 
1.555 


100.0 

38,7 


4,183 
1,299 


100.0 
31.1 


By father 


1.974 


20.0 


356 


21.6 


653 


21.2 


765 


183 


By grandparent 


706 


72 


144 


8.7 


323 


8.0 


241 


5.8 


By other relative 


313 


3.2 


45 


2.7 


156 


3.9 


112 


2.7 


By nonrelative 


527 


5.4 


123 


7.5 


223 


5.5 


181 


4.3 


Care in another home 


3.052 


31.0 


668 


40.5 


1.358 


33.8 


1,025 


24.5 


By grandparent 


846 


8.6 


237 


143 


346 


8.6 


263 


6.3 


By other relative 


443 


43 


93 


5.6 


190 


4.7 


159 


33 


By nonrelative 


1,763 


17.9 


338 


20.5 


822 


20.4 


603 


14.4 


Organized child care facilities 


2.266 


23.0 


189 


115 


705 


17.5 


1,375 


32.9 


Day /group care center 


1.553 


15.8 


161 


9.8 


612 


15.2 


780 


18.6 


Nursery / preschool 


716 


73 


28 


1.7 


93 


2.3 


595 


143 


School-oased activity 


52 


0.5 






5 


0.1 


46 


1.1 


Kindergarten/grade school 


105 


1.1 










105 


2.5 


Child cares tor set) 


















Molher cares tor ch*d at work' 


855 


1 f 


126 


7.6 


396 


9.9 


331 


73 



• Represents zero. 

"includes women working at home or away from home. 
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Variations in Arrangements by Marital Status 
of Mother 

The use of a particular type of child care is in part 
dependent on the presence of family members who 
could be called on to look after children while their 
mothers are at work. Because the father is living in the 
same household as the mother, married mothers are 
much more likely than lone (unmarried) mothers to be 
able to depend on the child's father as a source of child 
care. Conversely, it may be that the child's grandparents 
or other relatives are more willing to help out in families 
where the father is absent. Table 1 indicates that this is 
indeed the case. Preschoolers whose mothers were 
married in 1991 were three times more likely to be cared 
for by their fathers than preschoolers whose mothers 
were lone parents (22.9 percent and 7.0 percent, respec- 
tively). On the other hand, lone mothers , children were 
more likely to be cared lor by their grandparents (24.8 
percent) than were married mothers' children (13.7 
percent). They were also more likely to be cared for by 
other relatives (1 1 .6 percent versus 6.8 percent, respec- 
tively). 

In contrast, the proportion of children cared for in 
organized facilities did not differ according to whether or 
not the child's mother was married. Although the vast 
majority of organized child care facilities require cash 
payment and lone parents are often at a financial 
disadvantage compared with two earner married-couple 
families, reduced cost or low income child care pro- 
grams may explain why differences in the usage of 
organized child care facilities did not emerge by the 
mother's marital status. 

The proportion of children cared for by nonrelatives 
did not differ by the mother's marital status. About 
one-fourth of preschoolers were cared for by nonrela- 
tives while their mothers were working, regardless of 
their mothers' marital status. 



Variations in Arrangements by Age of 
the Child 

As children grow from infancy to school age. employed 
women make considerable changes in child care arrange- 
ments in order to meet the changing demands of their 
families and of their employers. However, one of the 
problems that families face in finding child care for 
young children may be due to minimum age require- 
ments for children admitted to organized child care 
facilities. Previous Census Bureau surveys have shown 
sharp increases between 1980 and 1992 in the propor- 
tion ot women with infants who were participating In the 
labor force at the time of the survey. Estimates from the 
June 1992 Current Population Survey (CPS) show that 
54 percent of all women who had a birth in the 1 2-month 



period preceding the survey were in the labor force, up 
from 38 percent in 1980. 5 

Data for fall 1991 indicate that there were 1.7 million 
children under 1 year of age whose mothers were 
employed in the labor force (table B). Eighty-one per- 
cent of these infants were cared for In either the child's 
home or another home. Another 12 percent were cared 
for in organized child care facilities, not statistically 
different from the 8 percent that were cared for by their 
mothers while they were working. 

Among 1- and 2-year olds, child care either in the 
child's home or in another home accounted for 73 
percent of all arrangements while organized child care 
facilities made up 18 percent of the primary care for 
these children. For 3- and 4-year-old children, care in 
either the child's home or in another home declined to 
56 percent of all arrangements while organized child 
care facilities made up 33 percent of the primary care. 
For all ages of children shown in table B. the majority of 
children who were in organized child care facilities were 
in day care centers. 

Trends in Child Care Arrangements: 
1977 to 1991 

Table C shows the distributions of the primary child 
care arrangements used by employed mothers for their 
children under 5 years old for selected survey years 
between 1977 and 1991. Between 1977 and 1988, care 
provided by relatives (excluding fathers) in the child's 
home declined from 12.6 percent in 1 977 to 7.9 percent 
in 1 988. Similarly, care provided by relatives in their own 
homes also decreased between 1 977 and 1 988 from 
18.3 to 13.2 percent (table C). And, while no further 
decline occurred in the proportion of children cared for 
by relatives outside the child's home since 1 988. in-home 
child care by relatives increased by 2 percentage points 
to 10 percent by 1991. 

A noteworthy change in the type of child care arrange- 
ments used by preschoolers since 1988 was in the 
proportion of children cared for by nonrelatives in the 
providers home (table C). The proportion of children 
cared for by these providers sharply fell from 24 percent 
in 1988 to 20 percent in 1990. This marked the first 
substantial decline in the use of family day care provid- 
ers since the mid-1980s. Declines in these services 
since 1988 may reflect the desires of parents to cut 
down on child care costs in recent years and move to 
more parental supervision of their children whenever 
possible or they may indicate more difficulties In secur- 
ing licensed family day care providers. 

In contrast to declines in the usage of family day-care 
providers, father care, while remaining at about the 15 
percent level between 1 977 and 1 988. sharply increased 
to 20 percent by fall 1991 (figure 1). In the 1988 to 1991 



^Amara Bachu Current Population Reports. P2O-470. Fertility ot 
Amoncan Women: June 1992. table G. 
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Table C. Primary Child Care Arrangements Used by Employed Mothers lor Children Under 5 Years: 
Selected Periods. 1977 to 1991 



[NumbO'S in thousands] 



Type ol arrangement 


Fall 
1991 


Fan 
1990 


Fall 
1988 


Fan 

1967 


Fall 
1966 


Winter 
1985 


June 
1977' 




9.654 


9,629 


9.483 


D.! 21 




8.168 


4.370 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




35.7 


29.7 


28.2 


29.9 


28.7 


31.0 


33.9 






16.5 


15.1 


15.3 


14.5 


15.7 


14.4 


By grandparent 


7.2 


5.2 


5.7 


S.1 


&2 


5.7 


(NA) 


By other telatwe 


3.2 


2.9 


2.2 


35 


3.4 


3.7 


'12.6 


By normative 


5.4 


5.0 


5.3 


8.2 


6.5 


5.9 


7.0 


Cere In another home 


31.0 


35.1 


36.6 


35.6 


40.7 


37.0 


40.7 


By grandparent 


9.6 


9.1 


8.2 


6.7 


10.2 


10.2 


(NA) 


By relative 


4.5 


5.9 


5.0 


4.6 


6.5 


4.5 


18.3 


By nonrefative 


17.9 


20.1 


23.6 


22.3 


24.0 


22.3 


22.4 


Organized chid cere facilities 


23.0 


27.5 


25.6 


24.4 


22.4 


23.1 


13.0 


Day/group care center 


158 


20.6 


16.6 


16.1 


14.9 


14.0 


(NA) 


Nursery schoo"preschool 


7.3 


6.9 


9.2 


65 


7.5 


9.1 


(NA) 




0.5 


0.1 


0.2 


(NA) 


<NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 






0.1 


0.1 


05 






0.4 


Mother cares lor chid at wo* 3 


8.7 


6.4 


7.6 


6.9 


7.4 


8.1 


11.4 




1.1 


1.1 


15 


1.0 


05 


0.8 


0.6 



- Represents zero. 
NA Not avaiabie. 

'Data only for tho two youngest children under 5 years of age. 

'Data for 1977 includes grandparents 

'■•includes mothers worting at home or away from home. 

'Includes children in kindergarten/grade school. 
Source. Tabulations derived from the June 1977 Current Population Survey; Current PopulatOn Reports, Series P70-9, lable 1; Series P70-20. fable 
1. Part A and Part B; Series P70-30. table 1; and table 1 ol this report. 



period, father-provided child care increased for children 
whose lathers worked at full-time jobs, even if their 
fathers worked day shifts. Father care, however, was 
greatest among children whose fathers experienced 
long-term joblessness: 56 percent of preschoolers whose 
fathers were out of work for 4 or more months in 1991 
were cared for by dad while mom was at work (table D). 

Increases in father-provided child care were also 
noted for the children of unmarried women since 1988. 
Between 1977 and 1988, only 1 to 2 percent of pre- 
schoolers of unmarried women had their fathers care for 
them while their mothers were at work. In 1991, 7 
percent were being cared for by their lathers. 0 

The proportion of children cared for by their mothers 
while at work also declined between 1977 and 1986 
from 1 1 .4 to 7.6 percent (table C). While no significant 
difference was noted in the proportion of children being 
cared for by working mothers between 1988 and 1991, 
In the short term, mother care was more frequent in 
1991 than in 1990. 

Although a large increase was noted in the proportion 
of children cared for in organized child care facilities 
(day/group care centers or nursery/preschools) between 
1977 (13 percent) and the first SIPP survey taken in 
winter 1 985 (23 percent), the proportion of preschoolers 



"Martin O'Connell. Where's Papa? Fathers' Role in Child Care 
(Washington. D.C.: Population Reference Bureau. 1993). table At. 



cared for in organized centers was no different in 1991 
than it was In the 1985 survey. A short term decline in 
this type of care was noted between the 1990 and 1991 
surveys. 

CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
GRADESCHOOL CHILDREN 



Primary Arrangements 

Most gradeschool-age children were in school while 
their mothers were at work (76 percent table E). This 
does not mean that the remaining 24 percent were not 
enrolled in school; rather it implies that the majority of 
the hours that these mothers worked did not necessarily 
coincide with the hours of the day their children were in 
school (e.g.. the mother worked evenings or on week- 
ends when schools are closed). 

Of the remaining 5 million gradeschool-age children 
not in kindergarten/gradeschool while their mothers 
worked. 2.3 million children were cared for in their own 
home. Over one-half of the total care in the children's 
homes was provided by the children's fathers. Another 
638,000 children (3 percent) were involved in a school- 
based activity in 1991, representing a sizeable increase 
from 1988 when 346.000 children (1.7 percent) were in 
school- based activities. 



a 
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Figure 1 . 

Preschoolers Using Father Care or Family Day Care 
Providers: 1977 to 1991 

Percent 



^] Father care 
| Family day care 



24 24 




June 1977 Winter 1985 Fall 1986 Fall 1987 Fall 1988 Fall 1990 Fall 1991 
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Table E. Primary Child Care Arrangements Used by Employed Mothers for Children Under 15 Years: 



(Numbers in Ihousandsj 



Tvrv* rtf Arrarvwnnnt 
■ vi an til i}fwi milt 


All children 


Childen under 5 years 


Children 
5 10 14 years 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


TOUI 


31.074 


100.0 


9,854 


100.0 


21.220 


100.0 




5.785 


18.6 


3.522 


35.7 


2.263 


10.7 


By father 


3.384 


10.9 


1,974 


20.0 


1,411 


6.6 


By grandparent 


971 


3.1 


708 


7.2 


263 


1.2 




709 


2.3 


313 


3.? 


396 


1.9 


By rvtnrolatiw 


720 


2d 


527 


5.4 


193 


0.9 




3.809 


12.3 


3,052 


31.0 


757 


3.6 




1.095 


35 


846 


6.6 


249 


1.2 


By other relative 


645 


2.1 


443 


4.5 


203 


1.0 




2.069 


6.7 


1,763 


17.9 


305 


1.4 




2.673 


8.6 


2.268 


23.0 


405 


1.9 


Day/group care canter 


1.852 


6.0 


1,553 


15.8 


299 


1.4 


Nursery/preschool 


822 


2.6 


716 


7.3 


106 


0.5 


School-based activity 


689 


2.2 


62 


0.5 


638 


3.0 


Kindergarion/gradrj school 


16,281 


52.4 


105 


1.1 


16,176 


76.2 


Child cares tor sell 


566 


t.B 






566 


2.7 


Mother cares lor child at work 1 


1,271 


4.1 


855 


8.7 


416 


2.0 



- Represents zero. 

'Includes women working at homo or away from home. 



Variations in Arrangements by Marital Status 
of the Mother 

Regardless of Iheir mother's marital status, about 
three-fourths of gradeschool-age children were in school 
during the majority of hours their mothers were working 
(table 1). As was the case with the younger children, 
gradeschool children whose fathers live with them were 
much more likely to have their fathers as the primary 
source of child care (8.4 percent) than were gradeschool- 
ers whose moms were lone parents (0.3 percent). To 
compensate for the absence of fathers in families with 
lone mothers, grandparents and other relatives were 
more likely to be the primary sources of child care for 
these children (10.2 percent) than for children of mar- 
ried mothers (3.8 percent), and were utilized at a level 
comparable to father care (8.4 percent) for children in 
married-couple families. 

Gradeschool children whose mothers were not mar- 
ried were no more likely than children of married moth- 
ers to be cared for in organized care facilities. Self care, 
however, was a more common child care arrangement 
among children of lone mothers than those of married 
mothers (5.1 percent versus 2 percent). More limited 
economic resources and the absence of a husband in 
the household may present the lone parent with more 
difficulties in securing child care arrangements during all 
of her working hours. 

Variations in Arrangements by Age 
of the Child 

Just as the type of child care arrangements change 
as the child ages from infancy to preschool age. child 



care arrangements for gradeschool-age children shift 
dramatically after age 5 (table 3, upper panel). Although 
85 percent of 5-year old9 in October 1991 were enrolled 
in kindergarten or in elementary school, only 43 percent 
were In school most ol the time their mothers were at 
work. Half-day kindergarten programs often do not 
cover a mother's working hours and this necessitates 
other child care arrangements. Among the 3 million 
5-year olds enrolled in kindergarten in October 1991, 
only 42 percent were in school for a full day. 7 

Among older children 6 to 14 years of age, 81 
percent were in school during the time their mothers 
were at work. After age 5. when virtually all children are 
enrolled in school for a full day. the percentage of 
children cared for primarily in either their own home or in 
another home declined sharply. Among 5-year olds, 32 
percent were cared for in a home environment (either in 
the child's home or the provider's home) compared with 
14 percent among 6- to 11 -year olds and 10 percent 
among children 12 to 14 years of age. Use of organized 
child care facilities also rapidly diminished from 16 
percent for 5-year olds to less than 1 percent among 
children 6 years and over. Self-care by children notice- 
ably increased from 1 to 7 percent between younger 
and older gradeschool-age children. 

After School Arrangements 

The first pane) of data in table 3 shows that approxi- 
mately three-fourths (16.2 million) of gradeschool-age 



"Robert Komnski and Andrea Adams. Current Population Reports. 
P20-469. School Enrolment— Social and Economic Characteristics of 
Students: October 1991. table 4. 
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children were in school tor most of Ihe time their 
mothers were at work. From earlier test surveys ot this 
module conducted in Boston in 1 983. Interviewers reported 
that respondents frequently did not consider school 
attendance as a form of child care arrangement, even 
though many women were at work while their children 
were in school. In fact, some child care studies deliber- 
ately exclude a child's school attendance as a valid 
response to the question on child care arrangements 
and instead substitute the secondary form of child care 
that was mentioned. 8 

In an effort to permit comparisons of SIPP data with 
other studies that use this convention, the second panel 
of data in table 3 redistributes the child care arrange- 
ments in the first panel by excluding responses of 
kindergarten/gradeschool attendance and substituting 
the secondary arrangements used, if any. for these 16.2 
million children while their mothers were at work. For 
example, after the addition of these secondary arrange- 
ments, the resulting number of children cared for at 
home was 4,966,000 (second panel, table 3) compared 
with the original estimate of 2,263,000 (first panel, table 
3). The number of children 5 to 14 years of age who 
were reported to have cared for themselves while their 
mothers were working also increased from 566,000 to 
1.6 million, reflecting the addition of 996,000 children 
using this secondary arrangement (table 4). 



'Sandra L Hotferth. Apnl Braylleld. Sharon DeKh, and Parnate 
Holcomb, National Child Care Survey. 1990 (Washington. D.C.: The 
Urban Institute Press. 1991). 



The second panel in table 3 also reveals thai 9.3 
million children were reported not to have any additional 
child care arrangements after school, i.e.. no secondary 
child care arrangements were made (second panel, 
table 3). Does this mean all of these children cared for 
themselves after school while their mothers were at 
work? The following section more closely examines the 
latchkey kid issue among gradeschool children using 
the parent's reports of self-care situations experienced 
by their children. 

LATCHKEY KIDS 5 TO 14 YEARS OF AGE 
Definitions 

The phrase "latchkey kids" is generally used to 
describe children who are left alone or unsupervised 
during the day and return home to an empty house after 
school. In this survey, latchkey kids are those children 
aged 5 to 14 whose parents reported "child cares for 
self" as either the primary or secondary child care 
arrangement. 9 These estimates should be viewed as 
conservative for several reasons. First, the estimates do 
not include the children of women who are not in the 
labor force and who may spend some part of the day in 
unsupervised situations. Second, because only primary 
and secondary arrangements are recorded, it is pos- 
sible that a child could be left in self care on a regular 



*The number of latchkey kids under 5 Is not estimated because 
none ot me parents reported self care as either a primary or 
secondary arrangement for their preschool children. 



Figure 2. 

Reported Percentage of Latchkey Kids by Age: Fall 1991 

Percent in self care 
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Age (years) 
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basis but that this arrangement is not regarded as the 
primary or secondary arrangement. Third, unexpected 
situations may arise making it necessary to leave a child 
unattended occasionally or on a temporary basis which 
are not remembered or reported by the respondent. 

Estimates of Latchkey Kids 

In 1991. about 7.6 percent (1.6 million) of the 21.2 
million children ot employed women were reported to be 
in self care or to be unsupervised by an adult for some 
part ot the time their mothers were working. Disaggre- 
gating these estimates by age (figure 2) shows that 
about 3.7 percent of 5- to 1 1 -year olds and 1 6,8 percent 
of 12- to 14-year olds were latchkey kids (table 5). 
Results from an independent study conducted by the 
Urban Institute in 1 990 yield comparable estimates: self 
care was reported by 6.4 percent of employed moms as 
either the primary or secondary arrangement for the 
youngest child, aged 5 to 1 2.'° It should be noted that 
although these surveys provide some estimates of the 
number of children who are left unsupervised for some 
period of time while their mothers are working, the 
estimates may also be too low for the reasons men- 
tioned above or for other methodological reasons. 

Multivariate Analysis 

What types of factors make it more likely that a child 
will bo loft unsupervised? Job characteristics determine 
the number of hours and the time of day during which a 
mother is unable to care for her kids. Family character- 
istics identify the other household members who can 
potentially care for the children. Geographic variables 
define the physical characteristics of the children's 
environment, e.g., city versus suburban lifestyles, while 
children's personal characteristics such as their age 
may set the limits of acceptability of leaving a child 
alone. Socioeconomic factors dictate the ability of fami- 
lies to pay for child care and may be related to the 
acceptability of leaving children unattended when the 
parents work. All of these factors may be related to the 
likelihood that a child will be unsupervised. 

This section uses multivariate statistical techniques 
to simultaneously assess the influence these character- 
istics have on the likelihood that a child is a latchkey kid. 
The ability of children to care for themselves varies 
considerably by age; younger children are less likely to 
have developed the skills necessary to satisfy their 
basic needs and to protect themselves (table 5). To 
account for these variations, separate models are esti- 
mated for children in the age groups 5 to 1 1 and 1 2 to 
14, approximately separating elementary- from middle- 
school-(junior high school)-age children. 



"Wotlerth. op eft, tables 2.18 am 2.27. 



Table F. Odds Ratio of a Child Being Reported in 
Self Care While the Mother is at Work, by 
Age ot Child: Fall 1991 





Age of child 


Characteristics 


5 to 11 


12 to 14 


Job related characteristics: 






Employment (part-lime) 


_. 


... 


Full-time 


'4.222 


0.929 


Class ot worker (employee) 






SeH-employed 


narvi 


'ft MO 


Shift wotk (ftorvday shift) 








1.570 


0.352 


Employment/ shift interaction 






r.J h-j. w H*,/ rhift 


ft ET C 

0.575 


, •" 
3.577 


Family characteristics: 






Unmarried 


1.835 


'2.026 


Other adult in the household (not 






present) 








0.785 


0.788 


Demographic characteristics: 








'1.727 


'1.326 


Child's gender (female) 




— 




1.583 


0.998 




- 


... 




0.715 


1.624 




'O.I 70 


0.768 


Hispanic 


0.495 


0.872 


Region (Midwest) . . 






Northeast 


'0.168 


'0.448 


South 


'0.361 


'0.377 


West 


0.619 


"0.444 


Metropolitan status (nonmetropolitan). . . 






c*ty 


1.241 


'2.334 




'2.407 


'2.468 


Mother's education (loss than high 






school) 






High school 


2.379 


0.755 


Collage, 1 to 3 years 


'3.660 


0.968 


College, 4 or more years 


2.337 


1.031 


Economic Characteristics: 








0.853 


1.195 


Poverty status (not in povorty) 






In poverty 


1.733 


1.529 



Note: Individual category* MM in parentheses following factor 
headings indicate referenco categories m the models. 
... Reference category. 

'Statistically significant at the 95-percent confidence level. 
'Statistical!, significant at the 90-percent conlldence level. 



Children 5 to 11 Years of Age 

Table F shows the relative odds of being a latchkey 
kid lor children aged 5 to 1 1 and for those 1 2 to 1 4 years 
based on the multivariate analysis In table 6. When the 
odds ratios shown In the table are greater than 1, Ihis 
indicates that children with the specified characteristic 
are more likely to be lalchkey kids than the comparison 
group (the enumerated characteristic in parenthesis). 
Odds ratios less than 1 Indicate that these children are 
less likely to be latchkey kids. 
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One of the most important tactois is a mother's 
employment status, even after taking into account all ol 
the other characteristics in the model. The relative odds 
reported in table F Indicate that children ot mothers who 
are employed full-time are about four times more likety 
to be latchkey kids than are children of mothers who are 
employed part-time. Other job characteristics (self employ- 
ment and shift work) in the model are not statistically 
significant in influencing the likelihood that a child is left 
unsupervised. This suggests that the number of hours a 
mother works is more important than the other charac- 
teristics of the job in determining if a younger child is left 
unsupervised. 

Among the demographic characteristics listed In table 
F. a child's age is one of the most important factors. The 
relative odds indicate that among 5- to 1 1 -year olds, the 
likelihood of being a latchkey kid increases substantially 
with each year a child ages. 

Children living in the Northeast and the South are 
less likely than children in the Midwest to be latchkey 
kids, even when taking into account the other factors in 
the model. The greater population density in the North- 
east translates into more cars, more streets, and more 
crime. For these reasons, parents in the Northeast may 
not feel as comfortable leaving their kids alone as do 
parents in the Midwest. 

Suburban children are about twice as likety as chil- 
dren living In nonmetropolltan areas to be latchkey kids. 
One possible explanation for this finding is that parents 
may feel more comfortable leaving their children home 
alone In suburban areas where there are neighbors 
close by who can informally supervise them or be called 
in on emergencies. Next door neighbors in nonmetro- 
politan and rural areas may be too far dispersed to 
provide similar informal supervision compared to subur- 
ban communities. 

Among the socioeconomic characteristics in the model, 
the family's economic status does not appear to make a 
difference in whether or not a child is left in self care. 
Norms governing the acceptability of leaving a child 
alone appear to be similar across socioeconomic classes, 
once other factors are taken into account. 



Children 12 to 14 Years ol Age 

The second column in table F shows the relative 
odds of being a latchkey kid for children aged 12 to 14. 
Children whose mothers are sell-employed are only 28 
percent as likely as children whose mothers are employ- 
ees to be latchkey kids. One possible explanation for 
this finding is that self-employed mothers may have 
more flexibility than other mothers to arrange their 
schedules to allow tor supervising their children. Previ- 
ously, it was noted that self-employment status was not 
associated with self care among children aged 5 to 1 1. 
If parents teel obligated to care lor younger children, 



they will be more likety to arrange for care no matter 
what kind ot Jobs they have and regardless of how 
difficult it is. The finding might also reflect the accept- 
ability on the part of parents In leaving older children 
unsupervised. 

The number of hours worked is only important in 
conjunction with the mother's work shift: children whose 
mothers work full-time day shifts are about 3.6 times 
more likely to be left unattended than are kids whose 
mothers worit part-time (regardless of the shift), or kids 
whose mothers work full-time non-day shifts. If mothers 
work a long time period during the day for which their 
children require supervision, the children are more likely 
to be latchkey kids. 

Older children with moms who work day shifts are 
less likely to be latchkey kids than those whose moms 
work non-day shifts. Since schools serve as supervisors 
during the day, children whose moms work day shifts 
have built-in care, while children whose moms work 
non-day shifts do not have school as a supervised care 
option. Perhaps this association is not found for the 
younger children because it is more unacceptable to 
leave younger kids alone, regardless of the mother's job 
shift. 

Most of the demographic characteristics that are 
important in Identifying latchkey kids among 5- to 1 1 -year 
olds are also Important (or 12- to 14-year olds. Among 
12- to 14-year olds, children are more likely to be 
reported as latchkey kids with increasing age within this 
group. The relationships between the likelihood of being 
a latchkey kid and regional and metropolitan character- 
istics for children 12 to 14 are similar to those found (or 
children aged 5 to 1 1 years of age. In addition, older kids 
living in the West are also less likely to be latchkey kids 
than are children living in the Midwest, and children 
living in cities are more than twice as likely to be 
latchkey kids than are children residing in nonmetropoli- 
tan areas. 

Children 12 to 14 whose mothers are unmarried are 
twice as likety as children whose mothers are married 
(spouse present) to be latchkey kids; however, there 
was no significant association between marital status 
and self care (or children 5 to 1 1 years of age, although 
the direction ot the relationship was the same and 
significant at the 89 percent confidence level (or these 
younger children. In married couple families, the father 
may be available to care for the children when the 
mother is working, hence, these kids are less likely to go 
unsupervised. 

Alternative Estimates of Latchkey Kids 

Estimates ot gradeschool-age latchkey kids derived 
from other sources range from 2 to 1 5 million children, 
with Ihe higher estimates not generally supported by 
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national level statistical studies. 1 1 Large differences In 
estimates may result from the various techniques used 
to estimate the numbers ot latchkey kids. In this study, 
for example, latchkey kid estimates derived from paren- 
tal reports are admittedly conservative for various rea- 
sons previously mentioned. A different picture emerges 
when latchkey-kid estimates are indirectly derived using 
the mother's hours worked per week and the number of 
hours per week her children were in supervised child 
care arrangements. 

Expecting that inaccuracies In reporting occur, using 
this alternative approach, only children for whom the 
average number of hours the mother works exceeds the 
number of reported hours of child care by 25 or more 
hours are estimated as latchkey kids. This estimate of 
latchkey kids also includes children reported to be in 
sell care. The estimates derived in this manner indicate 
that 21.7 percent (4.6 million) of children aged 5 to 14 
are "latchkey kids." The estimated number of latchkey 
kids aged 5 to 1 1 is about 3 million compared to the 
554.000 children reported by their parents. For 12- to 
14- year olds, the estimated number is about 1.6 million 
compared to a reported 1.1 million children. 

Again, the time discrepancies of 25 hours or more 
used to estimate latchkey kids should not be literally 
interpreted to mean that a child is actually a latchkey kid 
for this many hours per week; rather, this measure gives 
us a very broad estimate of the number of kids who 
might possibly be unsupervised. In fact, this estimate 
using 25 hours as the cut-off level is very generous in 
itself as the average number of hours children 5 to 14 
years of age were reported to be in self care by their 
mothers was 9,9 hours per week (±1.1 hours). 

After school activities or travel between home, school 
and child care arrangements often occur in the pres- 
ence of other children or adults, but not necessarily on 
a closely supervised or regular basis that would prompt 
a parent to interpret these periods as indicative of a 
child care arrangement. These time gaps may under- 
standably be forgotten by some mothers during the 
interview or Included by others as a part of the stated 
arrangement. Thus, we have shown that differences In 
the techniques used to estimate latchkey kids can and 
do result In very different estimates. 

ORGANIZED CHILD CARE FACILITIES 

The term organized child care facilities used in this 
report refers to day/group care centers and rxreery/prescnoots. 
A day/group care center must be an incorporated 
business and licensed to care for children and may be 
run by a government agency, a business enterprise, or 
a religious or a free-standing charitable organization. A 
day care center may also be located In a private home. 



If a person not related to the child cares for children in 
his or her own home but does not claim to be a business 
enterprise or day care center, this arrangement is 
categorized as care provided by a "nonrelative in another 
home." Often, this provider is called a "family day care 
provider." 

Nursery schools o: preschools are used to describe 
formal organizations which provide an educational expe- 
rience for children before they are old enough to enter 
kindergarten or grade school. These organizations include 
instruction as an important and integral phase ol their 
program of child care. Head Start programs are included 
in this category. Some analysts suggest that the distinc- 
tions between day care centers and nursery schools are 
not very meaningful as day care centers often provide 
educational enrichment programs.'* The reader, then, 
should understand that the distinctive labels used by 
respondents in this survey to describe child care arrange- 
ments may vary considerably depending on their sub- 
jective interpretation of the definition of child care. 
These labels may also differ because of regional differ- 
ences in state licensing laws. 

Characteristics of Users of Organized Child 
Care Facilities 

In the fall of 1991, 16 percent (1,553.000) of the 
children under 5 years of age of employed women were 
in day/group care centers while another 7 percent 
(716,000) were enrolled in nursery/preschool programs 
(table B). Three- and four-year-old children constituted 
the majority (61 percent) of preschoolers using orga- 
nized child care facilities; 8 percent were under 1 year of 
age and 31 percent were either 1 or 2 years ol age. 

Table 2 shows that the use of organized child-care 
arrangements was higher among women employed 
full-time (28 percent) than among women employed 
part-time (15 percent). These differences can partly be 
accounted for by the greater usage of parents as the 
primary child care providers among mothers who work 
part-time. Almost one-half (44 percent) of children whose 
mothers were working part-time were taken care of by 
their fathers (29 percent) or mothers (15 percent). In 
contrast, only about one-fifth (20 percent) of children of 
full-time working mothers secured parental child care 
services. Obviously, the longer time periods of child 
care needed by the children of full-time working mothers 
may pose more work schedule obstacles for parents 
wishing to care for their children than those encoun- 
tered by families where the mother works only a few 
hours each day. 

The economic status of the family is also related to 
the use of organized child care facilities. Table 2 shows 
that children of employed mothers whose family income 



"US. Department of Education. Office of Policy and Planning. 
National Study of Before- and After-School Programs. Final Report to 
the Office of Policy and Planning. Contract No. LC89051001, 1993. 



' Merry West. EMo Hauskon. and Mary Collins. Profile ol Preschool 
Children's Child Care and Early Education Program Participation. 
NCES 93-133 (National Center for Health Statistics. February. 1993). 
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exceeded $4,500 per month (over $54,000 per year) 
were more likely to be using organized child care 
tacilities (34 percent) than were children living in those 
families having lower monthly incomes (about 20 per- 
cent each lor children in families in the three lower 
income groups). 

Also shown in table 2 is the utilization of organized 
child care facilities by the poverty level of the children's 
families (the average monthly poverty threshold for a 
family of four in 1991 from the March 1992 Current 
Population Survey was $1,160). Although the data indi- 
cate that children living in families below the poverty 
level apparently use organized child care facilities to a 
lesser extent than children living above the poverty level 
(18 and 24 percent, respectively), this difference is not 
significant. However, there are significant differences in 
other types of arrangements used by families below or 
above the poverty level. Children living in poverty in fall 
1991 depended more on care in their own home pro- 
vided by fathers (27 percent) and other relatives (7 
percent) than did children who were not poor (19 
percent and 3 percent, respectively). On the other hand, 
children living in lamllles that were not poor relied more 
on care by family day care providers (19 percent) than 
did children living in poverty (1 1 percent). 

Large differences in the use of organized child care 
facilities are also noted by the mother's educational 
attainment (table 2). Children whose mothers had com- 
pleted 4 or more years of college used organized child 
care facilities twice as often (29 percent) as did children 
whose mothers failed to complete high school (15 
percent). These variations in child care arrangements 
may at least partly reflect the financial abilities ol 
families in different educational attainment categories to 
pay for this type of care. 

Use of organized child care facilities varies across 
regions of the country. Children residing in the South 
were more likely to use organized child care facilities (29 
percent) as their primary child care arrangement when 
compared to children residing in the Midwest or the 
Northeast, where about one-sixth of the children in 
these regions used organized child-care facilities. Note 
also that the use of nursery schools or preschools as a 
primary care arrangement was a relatively rare occur- 
rence in Ihe Midwest, accounting for only 3 percent of 
all arrangements. 

CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS BY PARENTS' 
WORK SCHEDULES 

Overview 

The time period for which children are in need of care 
while their mothers are at work depends on the time of 
day the mother works and the number ol hours she 
works. 01 the 31 million children under 15 years of age 
of employed women, about 1 9 million (62 percent) had 



mothers who worked a day shift at their principal |ob 
(table 7A). Almost two-thirds of these 31 million children 
(20 million) also had mothers who worked full-time. 

In instances where the parent had two or more jobs, 
shift work status and the categorization of full- and 
part-time Jobs shown in this section of the report pertain 
only to the principal job of the child's parent (9 percent 
of employed mothers and employed married fathers 
with children under 1 5 years of age held two or more 
iobs). Categories of shift work in this report were derived 
from questions in the survey concerning the time- of-day 
work usually began and ended, and the regularity of the 
stated time schedule for the 4-month period prior to the 
survey (appendix F, items 1e. 1f, and ig). Day shift is 
defined in this report as a work schedule where at least 
one-half of the hours worked by the respondent fell 
between 8:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m. on a regular daytime 
basis. All other work schedules outside the 8:00 a.m. to 
4:00 p.m. core period, including all evening/ night, irregu- 
lar, rotating, or split day/night shifts, were classified as 
non-day work shifts. 

Using these definitions, 12.1 million mothers were 
classified as being regular daytime workers (table 8). In 
addition, table 8 also shows that there were another 1.9 
million women who worked at least half of their hours in 
the 8:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. period, but described their 
schedule as not being a regular daytime shift. These 
women, and their children, were not included in the day- 
shift categories shown elsewhere in this report An 
unknown proportion of these women may comprise 
women working flex-time schedules which primarily 
occur during the day but which have no regularly 
scheduled hours, which in itself, may affect their ability 
to secure regularly scheduled child care providers. 13 

Mothers' work schedules and work shifts varied by 
the age ol their children. For children under age 5, about 
57 percent had mothers who worked day shifts, while 
for children 5 to 1 4, about 65 percent had mothers who 
worked day shifts (percentages derived from table 7A). 
When examining Ihe employment status of these children's 
mothers, 60 percent of preschoolers had mothers who 
worked full-time compared with 67 percent for 5- to 
14-year olds. Large differences were noted in the work 
shifts of mothers by their full-time/ part-time employ- 
ment status. Seventy-six percent of children whose 



'"The estimate of the number ot workers m day/non-day shifts 
derived from the SIPP shown * this report dltter Irom esUmales ot 
other analysts based on dais from trie Current Populawxi Survey 
(CPS) because ot (1) seasonal differences between the two surveys. 
(2) the referertce penod tftat the shirt is characteraed (or (4 months in 
SIPP v. last week m the CPS). (3) the wording of the ouesbonrtairo and 
editing procedures used to categorize the shift. Classifications based 
on SIPP data jointly utilize both the time ot day and verbal descriptions 
ol the shift to categorize regular day shift employees while data from 
the CPS are generally anafyzed only using the verbal descriptions 
given by me respondents (Harnel B. Presaer, "Can Wo Make Time tor 
Children? The Economy. Work Schedules, and Chid Care." Demog- 
raphy. Vol. 26. No. 4. pp. 523-543). 
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mothers were employed fall-time worked a day shift al 
their principal job compared with only 37 percent of 
children whose mothers were employed part-time (table 
7A>. 

Preschoolers' Arrangements by Mothers' 
Employment Status 

Ma]or differences are noted in the child care arrange- 
ments used by parents according to the time of the day 
the mother worked and according lo the number of 
hours she worked (table 7A). Among preschoolers 
whose mothers worked a day shift at their principal ]ob, 
34 percent were cared for in another home compared to 
27 percent of children whose mothers worked a non- 
day shift (figure 3). 

Use of organized child care facilities was also more 
prevalent for children of women working day shifts, 
accounting for 30 percent of all child care arrange- 
ments. Since organized child care facilities often may 
not be available during evenings or on weekends, 
children of women working non-day shifts used these 
facilities less frequently, amounting to 14 percent of all 
child care arrangements. 

Working non-day rather than day shifts may offer 
more opportunities for women with preschoolers to 
secure care for their children al home, especially by the 
children's lathers. Overall. 47 percent of the preschool- 
age children of women working non-day shifts were 
cared for in their own home compared lo 27 percent of 
the children of women working day shifts. In-home child 
care of preschoolers by fathers accounted for 31 per- 
cent of all arrangements used by women working non- 
day shifls compared to only 12 percent used by women 
working day shifts (table 7A). In addition, child care 
provided lor children by their mothers while at work was 
also more frequently mentioned among women working 
non-day shifts than day shifts. 

The hourly demands for child care services placed 
upon families with mothers employed full-time cannot 
normally be met by other household members or rela- 
tives who have full-time jobs. Figure 3 shows that 
preschool children of mothers employed full-time were 
less likely to be cared for in the child's home (30 
percent) than were children of mothers employed part- 
time (44 percent). On the other hand, full-time working 
mothers relied more heavily on child care in either 
someone else's home or in organized child care facili- 
ties (64 percent) than did part-time working mothers (41 
percent). 

Preschool children of part-time working mothers were 
more likely to be cared for by their mothers while at work 
(15 percent), than were children of mothers who worked 
fulltime (4 percent). In addition, child care provided by 
the father was also more frequent when the mother 
worked part-time (27 percent) than full-time (15 per- 
cent). More preschoolers with mothers who worked 
part- time had mothers who worked non-day schedules 



(66 percent) than did children with mothers who worked 
full-time (27 percent). This potentially enabled fathers 
who worked on a "9 to 5" schedule the opportunity to 
look after their children (table 7A). 

Preschoolers' Arrangements by Fathers' 
Employment Status 

Within married-couple families, there is the potential 
for (he father to take care of the children while the 
mother is at work. However, a father's work schedule 
and work shifl delermlne his availability for child care 
duties. Preschoolers whose lathers worked day shifts or 
full-time were less likely to be taken care of in their own 
homes than preschoolers whose lathers worked non- 
day shifts or part-time; however, the former groups were 
more likely to be cared for in organized facilities 
(figure 4). 

Table D indicates that preschoolers were more likely 
to be cared for by their fathers while their mothers were 
at work if their fathers worked part-time or a non-day 
shift (29.7 percent each) lhan if they worked full-time 
(20.3 percent) or a day shift (17.3 percent). Note also 
that fathers provided one-half of the care for the approxi- 
mately 400,000 preschoolers living in families where the 
father was not employed. 

Gradeschoolers' Arrangements by Mothers' 
Employment Status 

Among women with gradeschool-age children work- 
ing traditional day shifts. 83 percent of the children were 
in school most of the time their mothers were working 
(table 7A). Even among women working non-day shifts. 
65 percent of their children were reported to be In 
school most of the time their mothers were al work. The 
second most frequently used arrangement for gradeschool- 
age children of non-day shift workers was care provided 
in the child's home (20 percent). Two-thirds of the 
children cared for wilhin the home were cared for by 
their lathers. 

School was the primary source of child care for the 
majority of gradeschool-age children: 79 percent of 
children of mothers working full-time and 71 percent of 
children of mothers working part-time were in school the 
majority of time their mothers were working. More 
children of mothers who were employed part-time were 
cared for in Iheir own homes (16 percent) than were 
children of mothers who were employed full-time (8 
percent). Fathers provided one-half of the in-home care 
among children of full-time working mothers and about 
three-fourths of the in-home care among children of 
part-time working mothers. 

Gradeschoolers' Arrangements by Fathers' 
Employment Status 

Regardless of their fathers' employment slatus. about 
three-fourths of gradeschool-age children were in school 
for the majority of the time their mothers were al work. 
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Figure 4. 

Care tor Children Under 5 Years, by Employment Status of Father: Fall 1991 



Percent 




Day shirt Non-day shift Part-tome Full-time Not working 



Shift-work status Employment schedule 

Source: Percentages derived from table 7B. 
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Employed fathers were the primary source o( care tor 
approximately another 8 percent ot gradeschool-age 
children, regardless of the tather's work schedule or 
shift (table 7B). Ot the approximately 900,000 gradeschool- 
age children living in married-couple families with unem- 
ployed fathers (data not shown in table 7B). 18 percent 
had their fathers as their principal care providers during 
their mothers' working hours compared with 8 percent 
for the 1 6 million gradeschooters living with employed 
fathers. 



Child Care Arrangements Used by 
Dual-Employed Married Couples 

Families often encounter difficulties in securing child 
care arrangements for their children if both parents are 
working the same hours during the day. In the fall ot 
1991, there were 13.9 million families with children 
under 1 5 years of age where both mother and father 
were employed (table G). Almost one-half (6,5 million) 
had both the husband and wife working day shifts with 
the majority of these couples (5 million) working full-time 
schedules during the day. Overall, 36 percent of all 
dual-employed married-couple families with children 
under 15 had both the husband and wife working 
full-time in day shifts. 



How do families who work daytime versus nighttime 
schedules cope with the problems of securing child care 
arrangements when both parents are at work? In cir- 
cumstances where both parents work during the day, 
only 21 percent of the 3.2 million preschoolers were 
cared for in their own home (table 9. column 2). In 
contrast, if both parents worked non-day shifts (column 
5), 44 percent of these 1.2 million children were cared 
for in their own home. Note that parents who both work 
non-day shifts do not necessarily work the same hours. 
Among families where the parents work "spirt-shifts" 
(i.e., where one parent works a day shift and the other a 
non-day shift, columns 3 and 4). the proportion of 
children cared for in their own home (46 percent) is 
greater than when both parents work a day shift but not 
different from families where both parents work non-day 
shifts. It Is likely that families working non-traditional 
hours take advantage of the potential of having one 
parent at home to provide care for their child while the 
other is working. 

The father is the main provider of the in-home child 
care for preschoolers when the mother is at work, 
except when both parents work days (figure 5). A study 
by Harriet Presser also concluded that "Reliance on 
spouses for child care when dual-earner couples are 
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Figure 5. 

Children Under 5 Cared for In Their Own 
Home, by Parents' Shift-Work Status: 

Fa,MM1 Dca-ehyolhers 
PercenI ■ Care by lathe. 




Source: Table 9. 

employed is much higher when respondents work non- 
days rather than days." 14 

Irrespective of the shift work or employment status 
(full/part-time) of the children's parents, at least two- 
thirds of the gradeschool-age children were in school 
most of the time their mothers were working. In-home 
care for these older children, however, ranged from 5 to 
6 percent when mother worked a day shift to 1 7 percent 
and over when the mother worked a non-day shift, 
regardless of the father's work schedule (table 9). 

Reasons for Choosing Work Shift 

As shown, child care arrangements differ according 
to the work shifts and schedules of mothers and fathers. 
But do mothers choose their shifts and schedules In 
order to make better child care arrangements, or do job 
requirements more often determine work schedules? 
Overall, 7 1 percent of women answered that job require- 
ments determined Ihe type of shift they worked (table 
H). Another 14 percent mentioned that the main reason 
for choosing the shift they worked was to secure better 



child care arrangements for their children, while 4 
percent said that seeking better arrangements for the 
care of other members of their family was their most 
Important reason for choosing that work shift. 

Only 56 percent of women working part-time said that 
their job requirements determined their work shifts 
compared with 79 percent of women working full-time. 
However, child care issues played a more important role 
in choosing the type of work schedule among part-time 
workers. Twenty-three percent of women working part- 
time cited the need for belter child care arrangements 
as the main reason for choosing their work shift com- 
pared to 9 percent of women working full-time. 

Among part-time workers, reasons for choosing shift 
work did not differ depending on whether Ihe mother 
worked a day shift or a non-day shift (figure 6). In 
contrast, given that a mother was employed full-time, 
differences were noted in the reasons died for choosing 
a particular work shift. For example, among women who 
worked full-lime, day shift workers were more likely to 
say that there was no flexibility in choosing their work 
hours (i.e.. it was required by the job). On the other 
hand, non-day shift workers were more likely than day 
shift workers to cite child care arrangements as the 
principal reason they chose their particular shift 

Figure 6. 

Reason Mother Chose Work Shift of 
Principal Job: Fall 1991 

■ Required by job 
Percent - Care arrangements 




"Harriet B. Pressor, "SWt Work and Child Care Among Young 
Dual-Earner American Parents." Journal of Marriage and the Femfly. 
Vol. 50 (February. 1986). pp. 133-148. 



Daysarft Non-day shift 
Pan-time workers 

Source: Table H. 



Day shift Non-day shift 
Full-time workers 
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Table H. Main Reason Given by Employed Mothers with Children Under 15 Years of Age for Choosing 
Type of Work Shlfl of Principal Job: Fall 1991 
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The need for better child care arrangements was 
more important in choosing the type ot work shift among 
women with preschool-age children (18 percent) than 
among women with gradeschool-age children (10 per- 
cent). Women with preschoolers who worked part-time 
in a non-day shift were particularly concerned with the 
need for better child care arrangements, as 32 percent 
cited this as their main reason for choosing their par- 
ticular type of work shift (table H). 

The data indicate that child care arrangements during 
non-day hours were needed by approximately 7.2 mil- 
lion employed women with children under 1 5 years of 
age in the fall of 1991. About 1.4 million of them stated 
that the need for better child care arrangements was the 
primary reason for choosing this type of work shift. This 
analysts suggests that child care issues play a signifi- 
cant role in the choice of daily work schedules of 
women, particularly among women who work part-time. 

CHANGES IN CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 

This report so far has examined how families care for 
their children on a daily basis while the mother is at work 
and the extent to which child care arrangements are a 



factor in determining a mother's work schedule. Now we 
will describe the stability of different child care arrange- 
ments and which arrangements change most often. 

Two changes occurred between the 1968 and 1991 
SIPP survey questions regarding changes in child care 
arrangements which make any comparisons between 
the two years problematic. In the 1988 survey, data 
were analyzed for women with only one child. In 1991, 
questions regarding changes in child care were asked 
individually for the three youngest children. In addition, 
the 1988 survey questions referred to changes in child 
care arrangements occurring 4 months prior to the 
survey date. In 1991, this question referred to a period 
of 12 months before the survey. 

Frequency of Change 

Of the 31.1 million children under 15 years of age of 
employed mothers, 7.1 million, or about 23 percent, had 
changed their child care arrangements in the 12 months 
prior to their interview (table I). About one-fourth of the 
children aged 5 to 14 and 18 percent of the children 
under age 5 were reported as having changed arrange- 
ments at least once during the 12 months prior to their 
interview. 
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Table I. Reasons for Changes in Child Care Arrangements: Fall 1991 

(Numbers In thousands. Data shown are limited to children who experienced a change in arrangement in the last 1 2 months. Percentages total 
to more than 100.0 because of multiple answers) 



Reasons (or changes in child 
arrangements 


Total 


Ago of children 


Mother e 


m ployed 


Type ol Shift 


Less than 
5 years 


5 to 14 


Full- 
time 


Part- 
time 


Day shift 


Not a 
day shift 




31.074 


9.854 


21.220 


20.088 


10.986 


19,346 


11.729 


Number making a chango 


7.062 


1,728 


5.334 


4.939 


2.123 


4,723 


2.339 


Percent making a change 


22.7 


17.5 


25.1 


24.6 


19.3 


24.4 


19.9 


Reasons for change (percent)' 
















Child's school schedule 


51 A 


11.5 


64.4 


53.6 


46.4 


55.5 


435 




5.9 


11.3 


42 


5.3 


7.5 


4.5 


8.B 


Mother's school schedule 


3.5 


2.5 


3.B 


3.6 


3.3 


3.9 


24 


Cost ot care 


4.5 


8.4 


3.2 


4.3 


5.0 


4.6 


42 




7.7 


15.8 


5.1 


6.7 


10.1 


B.0 


7.2 


Refcability ol provider 


2.4 


4.8 


1.6 


2.9 


1.1 


2.2 


2.7 


Quality ot care 


1.7 


4.6 


0.6 


2.1 


0.9 


1.7 


1.9 


Location ot provider 


3.4 


7.3 


2-2 


3.2 


3.9 


3.6 


2.7 


Bolter/less expensive/more convenient 
















provider 


4.7 


e.6 


3.5 


4.3 


5.7 


4.S 


52 




1.3 


2.2 


1.0 


1.0 


2.1 


1.7 


0.6 


Child outgrew arrangement 


2.0 


1.1 


2.3 


2.4 


12 


1.9 


2.2 




6.4 


16.7 


3.0 


7.0 


4* 


4.8 


9.5 


All other reasons 


25.0 


34.7 


21.6 


24.8 


25.3 


23.1 


26,7 



1 Percentages based on number reporting a change. 



Children of mothers who were employed lull-time 
were more likely to have changed child care arrange- 
ments in the 12 months prior to the survey (25 percent) 
than were children ot mothers employed part-time (1 9 
percent). One possible explanation for this finding has 
to do with the type of child care arrangements women 
use. Children whose mothers work part-time are more 
likely to be cared for by relatives in the child's home. 
Since this arrangement is likely to be more stable than 
care provided outside the child's home, (ewer of these 
children change arrangements. The higher frequency of 
changes among children whose mothers work full-time 
also probably reflects the greater numbers of hours for 
which care is required. 

It should be noted that the frequency ot change 
reported in the survey may be different if the questions 
were asked only for the school year when disruptions in 
arrangements due to school closings in the summer 
would be absent. The retrospective 1 2-month period in 
this report which covers the frequency of change ques- 
tions, however, includes a time span when schools were 
closed over the summer and then reopened in the fall. 

Reasons for Change 

The two main reasons for changing child care arrange- 
ments among mothers of preschool children were the 
availability of the arrangement and the availability of the 
provider. Together, these two responses accounted for 
about one-third of the reasons children under five 
experienced a change in their child care arrangements. 



The most frequent response given by mothers of 
gradeschool-age children who experienced a change 
was the child's school schedule (64 percent). Changes 
in either the mother's employment or school schedule 
accounted for 8 percent of changes in child care 
arrangements among children 5 to 14 years of age. 

Surprisingly, concerns for child care costs were rather 
low on the list of reasons for changing child care 
arrangements. Among preschoolers, this reason accounted 
for about 8 percent ol the changes, while for gradeschool- 
aged kids, it accounted for only 3 percent of the 
changes. 

FAMILY EXPENDITURES ON CHILD CARE 
Overview 

Weekly expenses for child care arrangements shown 
in this section refer to the overall expenditures on child 
care that families make for all of their children under 15 
years of age. 15 The questions on child-care expenses 
were asked of parents only if any of their three youngest 
children under age 1 5 were cared for by a grandparent, 
other relative or a nonrelative, or if any children were 
placed in day/group care centers, nursery/preschools 
or before/after school-based activities. Excluded were 



"Chid care costs were also asked ol women enrolled In school, 
unemployed women, and male guardians of children. The child care 
expenditures tor these groups were very small relative to the total 
expenses lor child care lor lamllles where the mother was employed. 
Unless otherwise specified, child care costs shown in this report refer 
only to lamibes where the mother was employed- 
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payments represented about 7.1 percent ol their total 
family income, not ditlerent from the 1 988 estimate ot 
6.8 percent. 

Figure 7 shows weekly child care costs estimated 
from six SIPP surveys conducted between winter 1985 
and fall 1991 in constant 1991 dollars (dollars adjusted 
for inflation). Child care costs measured in 1991 con- 
stant dollars increased from $52 in the winter of 1 985 to 
$63 in the fall of 1991. Although family income data for 
the 1985 survey are not available, data for the 1986-91 
period indicate that the proportion of one's family income 
spent on child care increased from 6.3 to 7.1 percent. 

Poverty and Income 

In 1991, about 9 percent of employed women (1.6 
million) with children under 15 years of age were Irving in 
poverty (table J). Twenty-four percent of women Irving in 
poverty reported paying for child care services com- 
pared to 36 percent ot women living above the poverty 
level. Women in poverty paid an average of $60 per 
week, not significantly different from women who were 
living in households above poverty level who paid an 
average of S64 per week (figure 8). However, among 
women making child care payments, those in poverty 
spent a considerably higher proportion of their monthly 
family income on child care, 27 percent, compared to 7 
percent among women living In families that were not in 
poverty (figure 9). The estimated average monthly fam- 
ily income of the women in the survey who were living in 
poverty and paying for child care was $971 per month 
compared to $4,021 per month for women living in 
families above the poverty line (table 1 0). 

Table J. Weekly Child Care Costs Paid by Families with Employed Mothers: Selected Periods, 1984 to 1991 



(Numbers (n thousands. Excludes persons with no report of family income in last 4 months) 



Period 


Number 
Of 

mothers 


Making payments 


Weekly child care expenses 


Income sp< 


m on child 
r month 


Current dollars 


Constant dollars 


care pe 


Number 


Percent 


Moan 1 


Standard 
error 


Mean' 


Standard 
error 


Percent 5 


Standard 
error 


Sept. to Dec. 1991 


19,180 


6.616 


34.5 


63.3 


2.4 


63.3 


2.4 


7.1 


0.3 


Monthly family Income: 




















Less than $1,500 


2.914 


926 


31.8 


51.1 


4.8 


51.1 


4.6 


21.7 


5.2 


$ 1.500 to $2.999 


5,885 


1.871 


31.8 


57.9 


5.5 


57.S 


5.5 


11.0 


3.8 


33.000 lo $4.499 


4,994 


1,842 


36.9 


62.2 


3.9 


62.2 


3.9 


7.3 


1.7 


$4,500 and over 


5.387 


1.977 


36.7 


75.1 


4.5 


7B.1 


4.6 


4.6 


0.2 


Below poverty level 


1.642 


396 


24.1 


5S.5 


9.8 


59.5 


9.8 


26.6 


3.0 


Above poverty level 


17,537 


6,220 


35.5 


63.5 


25 


63.5 


2.5 


6.9 


0.3 


Sept. to Dec. 1990 


18.938 


7.202 


38.0 


59.7 


1.3 


61.5 


1.3 


6.9 


0.2 




18,843 


7.520 


39.9 


54.0 


1.2 


61.8 


1.4 


6.8 


0.2 


Sept. to Nov. 1987 


18.501 


6,168 


33.3 


48.5 


1.8 


57.9 


2.1 


6.6 


0.3 


Sept. to Nov. 1986 


16.305 


5.742 


31.4 


44.3 


1.4 


55.2 


1.7 


6.3 


0.3 


Dec. 1984 to March 1985 


15.706 


5,299 


33.7 


40.3 


1.1 


52.4 


1.4 


NA 


NA 



Note: Constant dollars are in 1 991 dollars. NA Not avaiaWe. 

'Mean expenditures per week among persona making chikJ care payments. 

■ Percent is ratio ot average monthly child care payments (prorated from weekly averages) to the average monthly income. Note: Constant 
dollars are in 1991 dollars. 



women who used only immediate family members (i.e., 
child's father or swings) or only kindergartens/gradeschcols, 
or if the child cared for himself or herself. Therefore, 
cash transfers to immediate family members or pay- 
ments for usual schooling were not included in child 
care costs. 

In SIPP surveys taken before 1 988, only one question 
was asked to obtain information on the aggregate cost 
of child care for all children in the household. However, 
in the 1988 and 1991 surveys, specific questions on 
child care costs were asked individually for each child 
regarding both primary and secondary arrangements. 
Comparisons of 1991 child care costs with cost esti- 
mates taken from surveys prior to 1988 should be made 
with these differences in survey design in mind. 

Of the 19.2 million employed women with children 
under 15 years of age in (all 1991, 35 percent (6.6 
million) reported that they made cash (money) pay- 
ments for child care services for at least one of their 
children (table J), down from 40 percent in 1988. 
Average child care costs of S63 per week per family 
were paid by the families of employed women who 
reported such payments, amounting to an estimated 
annual expenditure of 21 .8 billion dollars.' 6 The average 
monthly family income of women who paid for child care 
services was $3,838 of which $1,708 (± $60) of this 
amount was their own personal income. Child care 



"The total coat ot child care tor 1991 lor all lamikes. IncHjdno. 
those with mothers either enrolled in school or unemployed and 
families with male guardians ot children amounted to S23.6 billion 
(derived (rem table 10). 
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Figure 7. 

Average Weekly Cost of Child Care for Selected Years: 1985 to 1991 

Dollars per week 1 




'In constant 1991 dollars. 
Source: Table J. 



Figure 8. 

Average Weekly Cost of Child Care: Fall 1991 

Dollars per week 



. 




<S 1,500 SI .500 to $3,000 S4.500* 

52,999 10 

S4.499 
Monthly family income 







Below 
poverty 



Above 
poverty 



Poverty status 
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Figure 9. 

Percentage ot Monthly Family Income Spent on Child Care: Fall 1991 

Percent 





<$1.500 51.500 to S3.000tO S4.500+ 

$2,999 



Source: Table J. 



Monthly family income 



Below 
poverty 




Poverty status 



It is important to note that although no statistical 
differences were found in child care costs among 
families below and above the poverty level in 1991. the 
previous SIPP child care survey in 1988 indicated that 
child care expenses were about $13 more per week 
among families above the poverty level. It would appear 
that while the majority of poor families must secure cost 
free child care to a greater extent than families above 
the poverty line (only 24 percent of poor families pay for 
care versus 36 percent of families above poverty, table 
J), those poor families that do pay for child care may 
compete against more financially able families for child 
care services, and hence pay competitive prices for 
these services. 

Women living in families with low monthly incomes 
also spent a major portion of their income on child care. 
Among women making child care payments, those In 
families whose monthly income was less than $1,500 
per month spent 22 percent of their income on child 
care (table J). At the other end of the ncorm scale, 
families whose income was $4,500 and over per month 
spent only 5 percent of their family income on child care 
services. These disparities in child care expenditures as 
a percent of family income and poverty status were also 
noted in a report based on the 1 990 National Child Care 
Survey." 



"Hotlerth. et at., op cit. 



Age of Children 

For employed women in families with preschool-age 
children, 60 percent made cash payments for the care 
of their children in fall 1991, compared to only 17 
percent for women whose youngest child was 5 years of 
age and over (table 10). Women with preschoolers also 
paid more per week (S72) and spent a higher proportion 
of their monthly family income on child care (8 percent) 
than did women whose youngest child was 5 to 1 4 years 
old ($40 per week for child care expenses and 4 percent 
of family income on child care). 

Women who made child care payments and who had 
three or more children paid an average of $24 more per 
week for child care than did women who had only one 
child. Families with three or more children spent 9 
percent of their monthly family income on child care 
compared with 7 percent for families with only one child 
in the household. It is likely that larger families had more 
older children of school age for which child care costs 
are less; larger families, then, do not necessarily result 
in higher or even comparable average child care costs 
per child. Data in table 10 also show that while married 
women spent more per week on child care ($66) than 
did unmarried women ($55). a smaller proportion of their 
monthly family income was spent on child care services 
(7 percent) than that of unmarried women (1 1 percent) 
as they are likely to have more than one earner in the 
family. 
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Region and Metropolitan Residence 

Table 10 shows that child care costs were about $32 
per week higher in the Northeast ($86) than in the South 
($54). This pattern of regional difference was also found 
in the 1986, 1987 and 1988 SIPP surveys" 1 and in pan 
reflects regional variations in the cost of living. Families 
in the Northeast reported that their child care expendi- 
tures made up about 9 percent ot their monthly family 
income compared with 7 percent for families in the 
South. 

Families in metropolitan areas pay more per week for 
their child care ($68) than families in non-metropolitan 
areas ($50). However, there is no difference in the 
percent of family income paid out for child care services. 
Families in metropolitan and non-metropolitan areas 
devote about 7 percent of their family income to child 
care. 



SIPP Estimates of Child Care Costs 
and Internal Revenue Service Child 
Care Tax Credits 

The Internal Revenue Service (IRS) in 1991 approved 
as tax credits child care costs for dependent children 
under 13 years of age of taxpayers while they were 
working or looking for work. 19 Qualified expenses include 
amounts paid for household services and care of the 
taxpayer's dependent child while he/she was at work or 
looking for work. Expenditures for child care related 
services outside of the child's home also qualified for 
the child care credit. 

The maximum amount of these expenses to which 
the credit could be applied was the lesser of earned 
income or S2.400 for one qualifying child and the lesser 
of earned income or $4,800 for two or more children. 
The credit varied between 30 percent of these expenses 
for taxpayers with an adjusted gross income of $10,000 
or less and 20 percent for taxpayers with an adjusted 
gross income of $28,000 or more. There are many more 
restrictions in claiming child care credits (e.g.. exclusion 
ot child care expenses while taxpayer is off from work 
because of illness or cost of sending child to an 
overnight camp) which may underestimate the total 
amount of money actually paid for child care. 

The latest available information for tax year 1991 
from the IRS indicates that $2.5 billion of tax credits 
were filed on 5.9 million Individual tax returns. 20 Data 
from the SIPP for fall 1991 show that 6.6 million 



'"O'Connen and Bactiu. Current Population Reports, P70-30, op. 
at. p. 17. 

'"Mote stringent provisions in the tax loons were put in force in 
1989 when requro (ho claimant to list the child care provider's name, 
address, and social security or taxpayer «Jentif«:ation number. 

^Internal Revenue Service. "Individual Income Tax Returns. 1991." 
Statistics o( tho Income Division ot the Internal Revenue Service. 
Publication No. 1304 (September 1993). 



employed women had at least one child under 15 years 
old and paid an estimated $21.8 billion for child care 
anangements in 1991 (table 10). The point of this 
comparison is not to show any similarity in the numbers 
because they are essentially measuring two different 
things: expenditures versus allowable deductions. Rather, 
the SIPP data indicate that the current financial burden 
of child care on American families greatly exceeds the 
amount of child care tax credits allowable on income tax 
returns. 

COSTS OF INDIVIDUAL CHILD CARE 
ARRANGEMENTS 

The data on child care expenditures shown so far in 
this report have focused on the number of families 
paying for child care arrangements. When estimating 
the cost of individual arrangements, however, the unit of 
analysis becomes the arrangement itself rather than the 
number ot children in the anangement. For example, a 
family with three children may use a nursery school for 
the youngest child and pay a neighbor for after school 
care for the two older children. In this case there are 
only two types of paid arrangements (day care center 
and a neighbor) even though there are three children 
using the arrangements. In this example, the arrange- 
ment used only for the youngest child will be described 
as a "separate arrangement' while the arrangement 
used for the two older children by the neighbor will be 
described as a "shared arrangement' 

Separate and Shared Arrangements 

In fall 1991, 31.1 million children under 15 years of 
age of employed women used 42 million child care 
anangements or 1.4 arrangements for each child. Of 
these 42 million anangements. 33 million required no 
cash payments as over one-half of these were com- 
posed of kindergarten/grade school anangements (table 
11). Cash payments were required 90 percent of the 
time when family day care providers or organized child 
care arrangements were used. Cash payments for anange- 
ments were less frequently made when either grandpar- 
ents (19 percent) or other relatives (39 percent) were 
used. 

Of the 9.4 million anangements for which cash 
payments were made. 6.2 million children were in 
separate anangements and another 3.2 million children 
were in shared arrangements for two or more siblings 
(table 1 1). Shared anangements were more frequently 
used when care was provided for children in their own 
home (59 percent) than in another home (33 percent) or 
in organized child care facilities (26 percent). Shared 
arrangements were more frequently used when the 
youngest sibling was of gradeschool age (43 percent) 
than preschool age (29 percent). 
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Table K. Hourly Child Care Costs lor Children ol Employed Mothers by Hours ol Child Care Used Per 
Week: Fall 1991 



[Numbers ot arrangements In thousanosl 







Payments mad* separately 


Payments snared with others 


Age of child and hours usee 


pet week 




Cost per hour 




Cost por hour 






Number of 
arrangements 


Mean 1 


em* 


Number ol 
arrangements 


Mean* 


Standard 
error 


All children 
















Total 




6.188 


$4.17 


S0.34 


1,443 
117 


$2.48 
(B) 


$0.34 
(B) 
0.24 


Loss than 10 hours 


1.602 
4.586 


10. 16 


1.15 




2.07 


0.06 


1.326 


1,97 


Children under 5 years* 








Tntfll 




4.153 
891 


$4.09 

11.53 


$ 0.43 


989 


$2.03 
<9) 
1.88 


$0.27 
(B) 
0.22 


Less than 10 hours 


1.69 


50 




3.262 


2.06 


0.09 


939 


Chtdren 5 to 14 years'' 








Total 




2.034 
711 


$432 


S0.54 


454 


$3.47 


S0.89 


Less than 10 hours 


8.44 


1.44 


67 


(B) 
2.17 


<B) 
0.66 


10 or more hours 


1.324 


an 


0.10 


387 





B Base less than 200.000. 

1 Average individual costs per hour por chid for each arrangement. 

1 For shared arrangomorrls. ago rotors lo age ot youngest chid »> arrangement. 



For purposes of computing child care costs, the 3.2 
million children in shared arrangements shown in table 
1 1 were further grouped to reflect the 1 .4 million actual 
payments made for these arrangements (table K). On 
average, 2.2 children shared each paid arrangement. 
Child care costs per child for the 6.2 million separately 
paid arrangements were $4.17 per hour compared with 
S2.48 for the 1.4 million arrangement groups where 
child care services were shared. 

Child Care Costs for Separate Arrangements 

Among families making separate payments for child 
care arrangements (table K). those using 10 or more 
hours of child care per week made much lower hourly 
payments ($2.07) than those using less than 10 hours of 
child care ($10.16). On average, families using child 
care for less than 10 hours a week used these arrange- 
ments for little more than one hour per weekday (5.5 
hours per week).*' 

Several explanations can account for the unusually 
high hourly estimate of child care expenses for women 
who use arrangements for less than 10 hours per week. 
Women who have a failure in their child care arrange- 
ment may need to pay a higher premium for short term 



"Data discussed in thrs secbon lor detailed child care arrange- 
ments used less than 10 hours per week are Irom unpuMshed tables 
not shown In this report. 



emergency back-up care. In addition, nonrelative child 
care providers who may be willing to work for only a few 
hours per week may demand higher pay per hour to 
meet some minimum expenses or wage requirements 
on their part. Child care centers may also structure their 
pricing differently for intermittent users of their facilities 
as compared to families who contract for long term 
enrollment of their child. In addition, after school activi- 
ties and music or dance classes which occur for just a 
few hours per week and are oftentimes priced as luxury 
services, are also considered to be a type of child care 
arrangement. These examples Indicate why families 
who use child care services for less than 10 hours a 
week pay unusually high hourly child care costs, which 
are atypical of persons using regular arrangements 
most of the day throughout the week. 



Child Care Costs for Shared Arrangements 

In an attempt to estimate typical child care costs of 
families who use separate and shared arrangements for 
more than a couple of hours a day, tables 12 and 13 in 
this report show the hourly costs of child care for 
families who used arrangements for at least 10 hours 
per week. In 1991, these criteria were met by about 4.6 
million arrangements for which payments were made 
separately and for 1 .3 million arrangement groups for 
which payments were shared, down substantially from 5 
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million separate arrangements and 1.9 million snared 
arrangements reported in 1 988 (table K). M 

Child care costs for all children under 15 using 
separately paid arrangements were estimated at S2.07 
per hour, not significantly different from hourly costs 
($1.97) when two or more children shared the same 
provider (table K). M For children under 5 years of age, 
child care costs were $2.06 an hour when payments 
were made separately, not significantly different from an 
estimated payment of $1.88 an hour when arrange- 
ments were shared. A reduction in hourly costs also did 
not occur among older children when arrangements 
were shared. Parents ol older children who shared the 
same provider paid $2.17 per child per hour compared 
with $2.11 per hour paid by parents of children not 
sharing arrangements. 

Data in tables 12 and 13 show that reductions in 
hourly child care costs occurred when the child's rela- 
tives provided the care. When payments were made 
separately, care by relatives cost $1 .88 an hour lor each 
child, compared to $1,09 per hour when shared pay- 
ments were made. No reductions in hourly costs were 
noted when payments were shared lor care in organized 
child care facilities or when nonrelatives were the child 
care providers. 

The hourly costs of child care by a nonrelative, when 
payments were made separately, were about 80 cents 
more when the care provider came to the child's home 
than when the child was brought to the provider's home. 
This difference may result from the extra transportation 



"Data lot 198B on separate and shared arrangements are from 
OConnell and Bachu, Current Population Repels. P70-3Q. op. eft. 
table K. 

^When arrangements were shared, the total amount ot time spent 
by all cruidren was used as the denominator In computing the hourly 
coals o( child care (c shared arrangements. 



costs and the general inconvenience experienced by 
the provider. However, this larger payment may also 
reflect the fact that the provider in the child's home may 
be asked to do other household chores in addition to 
baby sitting. 

NOTE ON ESTIMATES 

Estimates ol primary and secondary child care arrange- 
ments used by employed mothers shown in this report 
are based on respondents' answers to the question of 
what their child was usually doing during the time that 
they were at work. The estimates ot the number ot 
children being left unsupervised by an adull during this 
period may be underestimated by those respondents 
who perceive thai leaving the child unattended may be 
interpreled as an undesirable response. In some cases, 
parents— out of concern for their child's safety— may be 
unwilling to reveal their child's whereabouts when asked 
about this subject. The misreporting of any specific child 
care arrangement may affect the overall distribution of 
child care arrangements shown in this report. In all 
cases, the interviewer accepted the respondent's answers 
and did not question the validity of the response. 

USER COMMENTS 

We are interested in your reaction to the usefulness 
of the information presented in this report and the 
content ol the subject area covered in the questionnaire 
(see appendix E for a facsimile of the questionnaire). 
We welcome your recommendations for improving our 
survey work and reports. If your have suggestions or 
comments, please fill out the enclosed Comments 
Questionnaire at the from ot this report and mall it In as 
indicated. If you prefer, contact the authors ol this report 
at 301-763-5303. 
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Table 1. Primary Child Care Arrangements Used by Employed Mothers for Children Under 15 Years, 
by Marital and Employment Status of Mothers: Fall 1991 



(Numbers in Ihousan&j 





AH children 


Children under 5 years 


Children 5 to 14 


years 


Age of chlkl and type ol arrangement 




Employed 


Employed 


_ 


Employed 


Employed 




Employed 


r~i h irilnvr'd 

Wl 




Total 
o a 


lull- time 


part-time 


o.a 


full-time 


part-time 


_ 

total 


lulMiTrH; 


part -time 


A ' marita statuses 






















31.074 


20.634 


10,240 


9,854 


6.168 


3,666 


21220 


14,646 


6,574 




5.785 


3.107 


2.676 


3.S22 


1,853 


1,669 


2263 


1,254 


1.009 




3.3B4 


1.519 


1,865 


1,974 


913 


1.061 


1.411 


606 


805 
















263 


243 


20 




709 


405 


304 


313 


172 


140 


396 


233 


164 


Rv rmnrottkhua 


720 


534 


186 


527 


362 


165 


193 


172 






3.609 


2,705 


1.104 


3,052 


2.166 


886 


767 


539 


218 




1.095 


746 


349 


846 


555 


291 


249 


190 


58 




645 


466 


179 


443 


337 


106 


203 


130 


73 


By nonrelative 


2.069 


1.492 


576 


1,763 


1.274 


489 


305 


216 


87 


Organized child care 1ac*ties 


2.673 


2.052 


621 


2268 


1.722 


546 


405 


331 


75 


Day/group care center 


1,852 


1.456 


396 


1.553 


1.197 


356 


299 


259 


40 


Nursery school /preschool 


822 


597 


225 


716 


525 


191 


106 


72 


34 


School-based activity 


689 


506 


184 


52 


40 


12 


638 


466 


172 


Kindergarten/grade school 


16.281 


11.572 


4.709 


105 


67 


16 


16.176 


1 1 ,485 


4,691 


Chid cares tor sell 


566 


399 


167 








566 


399 


167 


Mother cares k* child at work' 


1.27! 


493 


778 


955 


320 


535 


416 


173 


243 


Mamed, husband present 






















24.674 


15.693 


6,761 


8.048 


4,917 


3.131 


16,625 


10.975 


5,650 




4.819 


2.424 


2,395 


2,949 


1.456 


1,493 


1.870 


968 


901 




3.242 


1.439 


1,802 


1.847 


634 


1,013 


1,395 


606 


789 
























438 


204 


234 


203 


75 


129 


234 


129 


105 


By nonrelative 


529 


370 


159 


445 


292 


153 


84 


78 




Care in another home 


2.768 


2.005 


783 


2.373 


1.704 


669 


415 


301 


114 


By grandparent 


603 


571 


232 


652 


446 


206 


151 


125 


26 


By other relative 


440 


342 


99 


342 


273 


69 


99 


69 


30 




1.544 


1.092 


452 


1.379 


985 


394 


165 


107 


58 


Organized child care (acuities 


2,152 


1.643 


509 


1.825 


1,364 


461 


327 


279 


48 


Day/group care center 


1.503 


1200 


303 


1257 


973 


284 


246 


226 


19 


Nursery ecnool/preschool 


649 


443 


206 


568 


391 


178 


81 


52 


29 


School-basod activity 


589 


446 


144 


46 


40 


6 


544 


406 


138 


Kindergarten/grade school 


12.789 


8.657 


4,132 


66 


54 


12 


12,723 


8.603 


4.120 


ChM cares (or sort 


332 


245 


87 








332 


245 


87 


Mother cares tor child at work' 


1.205 


473 


732 


769 


300 


489 


416 


173 


243 


All other marital statuses' 






















6.401 


4,941 


1,459 


1,806 


1.270 


536 


4,595 


3.671 


924 




966 


663 


283 


573 


397 


176 


393 


286 




By father 


143 


80 


63 


127 


60 


49 


15 




1S 




361 


237 


125 


254 


150 


104 


107 


87 


20 




271 


202 


70 


109 


98 


12 


162 


104 


59 


By nonrolativo 


191 


164 


26 


62 


70 


12 


109 


95 


14 




1.021 


700 


321 


679 


462 


217 


342 


237 


104 


By grandparent 


292 


175 


117 


194 


109 


94 


96 


65 


33 




205 


125 


80 


101 


64 


37 


104 


61 


43 


By nonrelative 


524 


400 


124 


384 


289 


95 


140 


111 


29 




521 


410 


111 


443 


358 


BS 


78 


52 


27 




349 


256 


93 


295 


224 


72 


53 


32 


21 


Nursery school/preschool 


173 


154 


19 


147 


134 


13 


25 


19 


6 


School-based activity 


100 


60 


40 


6 




6 


94 


60 


34 


Kindorgarton/grade school 


3.492 


2,915 


577 


39 


33 


6 


3,453 


2.882 


571 


Chid cares (or sen 


234 


1S4 


BO 








234 


154 


80 


Mother caros (or child at work' 


66 


20 


46 


66 


20 


46 









• Represents zero or rounds to zero. 

'Includes mothers working at home or away from home. 

'Includes married, husband absonl (inclotfng separaiod). widowed, divorced, and never-married mothers. 
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Table 2. Primary Child Care Arrangements Used by Employed Mothers for Children Under S Years 
by Characteristics of Mothers: Fall 1991 

(Numbers « thousands] 



Type of primary chrtf cat* arrangement 



Characteristic 




Care in crrtrs home by 


Care in another home by 


Day/ 

"care 
center 


Nursery/ 
pre- 
school 


School 
based 

activity 


K -de; 
school 


cares 
tor son 


Mother 

tor 
chid' 


r'l OH - 

dren 


Fatner 


o-ir-r' 






Grant- 

u_ 


.!"7lr'!\' 


relative 


Tottl 


9.854 
















1.563 


716 


52 


105 




656 




































'"iTO 














1,279 


536 


36 


67 




747 


Black 


l!?6l 




95 


90 




153 


107 


224 


213 










52 


HapanK ongtv 


969 


167 


141 


28 








«** 


140 


77 


8 


25 




58 


Non-Hispanic 


8.B65 


1,787 


567 


266 


TO 

439 


771 


376 


.664 


1.412 


639 


46 


60 




787 


Mental status: 






























Mamed. spouse present 


8.0*8 


1,847 


464 


203 


445 


652 


342 


1379 


1.257 


568 


46 


66 




789 
































statuses* 


1.806 


127 


254 


109 


82 


IS* 


101 


384 


296 


147 


6 


30 




66 


Aoe 01 Child: 






























Lets man 1 year 




386 




46 


123 


237 


93 


338 


161 


28 








126 


1 and 2 years 


4.031 


653 


323 


156 


??3 


346 




822 


612 


93 








398 


3 ant) * year* 


4.183 
















780 


595 


46 


105 




331 


Educaoonai attainment: 






























Lc". t'un r~i q'i ^hC'*eoI . 




180 


153 


75 


52 


124 


108 


127 














HgT) SC"00l 




765 


249 


165 


146 


365 


174 


752 














Colietjo. 1 to 3 years, . . . 


2.602 
















443 


212 


5 


31 




166 


College. 4 or mote years. 


2575 


462 


96 


53 










406 


276 


6 


16 




264 


Employment statu* 
Fuimmo 




913 


405 


172 


362 


555 


337 


1,274 














Part-time 


3.666 
















356 


191 


12 


18 






Oetueater.' 






























■ t-i'iri; J| ^atsz. ard 




434 


130 


49 


1S4 


163 




636 


470 


296 




22 




202 


adfrinisbabve si^pcrt . . 


4.062 




?76 






360 


2 19 


724 


868 


262 


30 


66 




248 


Service occupation* 


2.144 


522 




112 


73 


136 


111 


256 


295 


121 


■ 


21 




313 


Farmng. toresey. and 












20 
15 








17 
6 








12 
14 


■w 

PrectsKin produeoon. 
craft, and repair 


62 
216 


7 
49 


20 


5 


14 


16 

7 


10 

48 


38 








Operators, fabricator. 






























and laborers 


720 
















48 


25 


10 


S 




86 


Montnfy (amijy income:* 
Less than $1.500 




343 


90 


1H 


58 


ITS 


93 


263 


















802 


241 


100 


110 


302 


191 


496 














13.000 to S4.499 


2!S94 


527 


213 


58 


143 


258 


98 


489 


442 


128 




35 




203 


54.500 ana over 


2.403 


294 


166 


41 


216 


94 


60 


500 














Poverty level:" 






























Bote* poverty level 


977 


261 


79 


65 


42 


80 


*6 


108 








20 




93 


Above poverty level 


8.811 


1.706 


6?3 


2*8 


486 


748 


397 


1.644 


1.406 


674 


46 


85 




746 


Recic^i ol resdence: 
ricrtNassi 


1.800 




261 


42 


164 


143 




227 


163 


137 








169 


ttdwost 


2698 


609 




70 




237 






453 


67 




6 




278 


South 


2.992 




■1.2 


91 


76 


317 


165 


623 


596 


267 


40 


54 




158 


We* 


2273 


403 


130 


110 


155 


ISO 








224 




32 




250 


r^ft/^^itrth/* 


7.419 


1.551 


610 


224 




587 






1.173 


691 


19 


87 




641 




2,771 


654 


211 


102 


201 


196 


160 


411 


452 


158 


13 


26 




186 


Outside cerftal SUM . . 


4.648 


896 


400 


122 


225 


391 


139 


B3S 


721 


393 


a 


61 




465 


Nonmetropokan 


2.438 


422 


97 


89 


101 


259 


144 


514 


379 


166 




18 




214 



■ Represents wro. 

•includes mowers working at noma or away tram home. 

: r,n,-u.i I: im:^i nBoii Oncbding separated). -Wowed, dwced. and never-maried mothers 

■ :_*cil.'Jl": 'v.d'A—:'.: n the Armed Forces. 
'Omits persons who cW not report family income 
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Table 3. Child Care Arrangements Used by Employed Mothers for Children 5 to 14 Years: Fall 1991 



[Numbers In thousands) 



type ol arrangement 


5 to 14 years 


5 years 


6 to 1 


years 


12 10 14 years 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Primary arrangement 




















21,220 


100.0 


2.072 


100.0 


12.641 


100.0 


6,307 


100.0 


Care In chad's noma 


2.263 


10.7 


419 


202 


1,351 


105 


493 


7.6 


By father 


1,411 


6.6 


27B 


13.4 


865 


6.7 


267 


42 




263 


1.2 


54 


26 


144 


1.1 


65 


1.0 


By other relative 


396 


1.9 


32 


1.6 


222 


1.7 


142 


2.2 




193 


0.9 


55 


2.6 


119 


0.9 


16 


0.3 


Care in another home 


757 


3.6 


237 


HA 


413 


32 


107 


1.7 


Rv ti ii ■ h ii i— 1 1 ■ 


249 


1.2 


93 


4.5 


106 


0.8 


49 


0,8 


By Other relative 


203 


1.0 


38 


1.6 


131 


1.0 


33 


0.S 




305 


1.4 


105 


5.1 


176 


1.4 


25 


0.4 




406 


1.9 


336 


16.2 


69 


OA 






Day /group care center 


299 


1.4 


230 


11-1 


69 


0.5 








106 


0,6 


106 


5.1 










School-based activity 


638 


3.0 


63 


3.0 


4S6 


3.5 


119 


1.9 


Kindergarten /grade school 


16.176 


76.2 


900 


43.4 


10,187 


79.3 


5.089 


80.7 


Chid cares tor sell 


566 


2.7 






133 


1.0 


433 


6.9 


Mother cares (or child at work' 


416 


2.0 


117 


5.8 


232 


1.8 


66 


1.1 


child's time in school 


















Total 


21.220 


100.0 


2.072 


100.0 


12841 


too.o 


6.307 


100.0 


Care n child's home 


4.966 


23.4 


570 


27.5 


3299 


25.7 


1,098 


17.4 


By rather 


2.607 


123 


346 


16.7 


1.733 


13.5 


529 


6.4 




616 


2.9 


82 


3.9 


418 


3.3 


116 


1.8 


By other relative 


1.222 


5.8 


47 


2.2 


788 


6.1 


388 


62 




521 


2.5 


96 


4.6 


361 


2.8 


66 


1.0 


Care in another home 


2.647 


12.5 


492 


23.7 


1,632 


14.3 


324 


5.1 


By grandparent 


961 


4.5 


164 


as 


628 


4.9 


149 


24 




543 


26 


56 


2.6 


384 


3.0 


106 


1.7 


By nonrelatfve 


1.143 


5.4 


253 


122 


820 


6.4 


69 


1.1 


Organized chUd care facilities 


1.023 


4.B 


423 


20.4 


585 


4.6 


14 


02 


Day /group care center 


906 


43 


306 


14.8 


565 


4.6 


14 


02 


Nursery/preschool 


117 


0.5 


117 


5.6 










School-based activity' 


1.082 


5.1 


76 


3.7 


787 


6.1 


219 


3.5 


Child cares tor sell 


1,562 


7.4 






524 


4.1 


1.038 


16.5 


No care mentioned 


9.322 


43.9 


378 


182 


5.450 


42.4 


3,494 


55.4 




618 


2.9 


134 


64 


365 


2.6 


119 


1.9 



- Represents zero. 

'Includes women working at home or away from homo. 

'includes a smal number of children (7.000) who used school as their secondary 
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Table 4. Children of Employed Mothers Using Secondary Child Care Arrangements, by Age of Child and 
Type of Primary Care Arrangement: Fall 1991 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Ago gi y*j *a in* a p»™> 



Iff of MCOoOuy wiwqwwnl 



•ehOC*- 
MNd 

aoMtr 



Vwtat momxi < 
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Table 5. Percent ot Children Reported to be in Self Care While Mother is at Work 
by Age of Child: Fall 1991 



[Numbers in Thousands) 



Characteristics 


5 10 14 years 


51011 years 


12 to 14 years 


urnbe^ 
children 


In self care 


Nuri*er 
cftfdren 


In self care 


umber 
children 


tn self care 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Tola! 


21,220 


1 611 


76 


14,913 


554 


37 


6,307 


1 056 


168 


Child's gender: 




















Male....'. 


10.736 


871 


8.1 


7,609 


335 


4.4 


3.126 


537 


17.2 


Female 


10.484 


740 


7.1 


7.304 


219 


3.0 


3.179 


521 


16.4 


Race; 

White 


17,393 


1.444 


63 


12.141 


494 


4.1 


5,252 


950 


18.1 


Black 


2.841 






2.087 






754 






Other 


966 


64 


6.5 


685 


31 


4.6 


301 


33 


11.0 


Hispanic ongjn: 




















Hrspantc 


1,733 


84 


4.8 


1.295 


35 


2.7 


439 


49 


11 2 


Non-Hlspanic 


19,487 


1,528 


7.8 


13,618 


519 


3.6 


5,666 


1.009 


17.2 


Martial Slatus 




















Married 


16,625 


1.122 


6.8 


11.751 


377 


3.2 


4,874 


745 


15.3 


Not married 


4.595 


489 


10.6 


" 


177 


5.6 


1,4 


312 


21.8 


Other adults In household: 




















None 


16,920 


1.269 




12.262 






4,658 




17.3 




4,300 


342 


8.0 


2.651 


89 


3.4 


1,649 


253 


15,3 


Empkjymcnl status: 




















Full-time 


14,646 


1.265 


83 


10.301 


478 


4.6 


4.345 


807 


18.6 


Part-time 


6.574 


326 


5.0 


4.612 


76 


1.6 


1,962 


250 


12.8 


Class ol worker 




















Sell-employed 


1,835 


48 


2.6 


1.318 


19 


1.4 


516 


30 


5.8 




19,385 


1.563 


8.1 


13,596 


535 


3.9 


5.790 


1,027 


17,7 


Type o* worit shift: 






















13.686 


1,098 


8.0 


9.522 


394 


4.1 


4,164 


704 


16.9 


Non-day shit 


7.534 


513 


6.8 


5,391 


160 


3.0 


2,143 


353 


16.5 


Monthly family income:' 




















Less than St. 500 


2,960 


213 


7.2 


2,163 


80 


3.7 


798 


133 


16.7 


$1 ,500 to £2,999 


6.380 


422 


6.6 


4.659 


168 


33 


1.722 


254 


14.8 


S3 000 to $4,499 


5,536 


411 


7A 


3,937 


157 


4.0 


1,599 


254 


15.9 


$4,500 and over 


6,276 


563 


9.0 


4.095 


149 


3.6 


2.181 


414 


19.0 


Poverty level:' 






















1.848 


143 


73 


1,367 


67 


4.9 


481 


76 


15.9 


Above poverty level 


19.306 


1.466 


73 


13,488 


467 


3.6 


5.818 


979 


16.8 


Educatorval attainment: 




















Less than high school. ....... 


2,312 


152 


6.6 


1,598 


32 


2.0 


714 


120 


16.8 




8,573 


584 


6.6 


5,984 


222 


3.7 


2.589 


382 


14.0 


College, t to 3 years 


5.406 


477 


8.6 


3,811 


190 


5.0 


1.595 


287 


18.0 


College, 4 or more years 


4,929 


399 


8.1 


3.520 


109 


3.1 


1.410 


289 


205 


Region: 




















Northeast 


3.952 


225 


5.7 


2,758 


40 


1.5 


1.194 


185 


MS 


Midwest 


6.082 


733 


12.1 


4,180 


263 


6.3 


1.922 


470 


245 


South 


6.919 


331 


4.8 


5.085 


130 


23 


1.834 


200 


10.9 


West 


4.267 


322 


7.S 


2,910 


120 


4.1 


1.358 


202 


14.9 


Metropolitan residence: 




















Metropolitan 


15.615 


1.318 


8.4 


10.955 


427 


3.9 


4.660 


889 


19.1 


Central cities 


5.298 


361 


6.6 


3.871 


107 


2.6 


1.427 


254 


17* 


Outside central cities 


10.317 


958 


9.3 


7.084 


321 


4.5 


3.232 


635 


19.7 


Ncometropolitan 


5.605 


295 


5.3 


3.958 


126 


3.2 


1.647 


169 


10.2 



'Includes only chedren living n (armies with income. 



Note: Estimates of latchkey kkJs arc derived Irom table 4 and include 566.000 chedren 5 to 1 4 who are in self care as their primary arrangement 
and another 1 .045,000 children m self care as their secondary arrangement (the 8.000 chJdren reporting self care as both primary and secondary 
ariangemenls are not included twice). 
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Table 6. Logistic Regressions for Odds ot a Child Reported to be In Self Care While the Mother Is at Work, 
by Age ol Child: Fall 1991 



Age Menu 



Charactenstics 


Eton years 


12 to 14 years 


Coefficient 


Standard 
error 


Coefficient 


Standard 
error 


Jot> related characteristics: 












... 


■ 


- 




Full-time 


1 1.440 


0.603 


-0.074 


0.376 












SeH-emptoyed 


-0.902 


0.735 


'■1.266 


0.592 














0.4 SI 


0.717 


'- 1.043 


0.476 












Ciill.timi> ■ rln vhilt 


•0.554 


0.792 


'1.275 


0.566 


Famty characteristics: 










Marital sialos (married) 










Unmarried 


0.607 


0.378 


'0.706 


0.310 


Olher adult in mo Household (not present) 










Present 


-0.243 


0.404 


-0.238 


0262 


Demography characteristics: 










Child's age (years) 


0.547 


0.092 


0.282 


0.133 














fl " 


0 281 


000? 


mi's 


Race (otner races) 










r 1 — rr -..-. 


0 335 


0633 


0485 


0604 




1.771 


0.904 


-0.264 


0.717 




-0.703 


0.810 


-0.137 


0.760 




MS 






... 


Northeast 


'-1.784 


0.537 


'.0.804 


0.309 


South 


'-1.020 


0.354 


'-0.977 


0.291 


Wost 


-0.479 


0.371 


'•0.811 


0.310 


Metropolrtan status (nonmetropolitan) 










CKy 


0.216 


0.432 


'0.848 


0.346 




'0978 


0.349 


'0.903 


0.300 












High school 


0.867 


0.615 


0.281 


0.379 




'1.270 


0629 


-0.033 


0.401 




0.849 


0.681 


(MSI 


0.433 


Economic cftaraderistics: 










Log ol income (dollars) 


•0.169 


0505 


0.179 


0.247 












In poverty 


0i50 


0.579 


0.425 


0.S12 


Constant 


'-8.707 


2-681 


••7.159 


2.745 


Likelihood X* 


137.51 




79.46 






21 




21 




Number o< cases (unweighted) 


? ?69 




939 





... Reference category. 

'Statistically significant at the 95-percont confidence level. 
'Statistically significant at the 90-percent confidence level. 

Note: individual categories listed In parentheses following tactor headings indicate reterence categories in (he models. 
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Table 7. Primary Child Care Arrangements of Children Under 15, by Type of Work Shin of 
Parent's Principal Job: Fall 1991 

Part A. By Mother's Employment Status 



INumbetsiii thousands] 











Age of child and type of shift 


employment status ana 
type ot arrangement 


N mber 


T vpe ol shil! 


Under 


years 


5 to 1 


years 


of 


D.iy 


Non-day 


Day 


Non-day 


Day 


Non-day 






shift 


shift 


shift 


shift 


shift 


shift 


A ■ mothers 
















Total 


31,074 


19.346 


11,728 


5.659 


4,195 


13.686 


7.534 


Cato in i-hilri'e hnmn 




? £"/? 


3.523 


1. 532 


1.990 


730 


1.533 


By lather 


3,384 


1,049 


2.335 


686 


1,288 


363 


1,047 


Rv nrwinarcnt 




588 


384 


420 


288 


167 


96 


By other relative 


709 


184 


525 


74 


238 


109 


287 


By nonrelabve 


720 


441 


279 


351 


176 


90 


103 






2.322 


1.487 


1.935 


1,117 


387 


370 




1.095 


606 


489 


481 


365 


125 


124 


By other relative 


645 


329 


316 


251 


191 


78 


125 


By nonrelabve 


2.069 


1,386 


682 


1.202 


581 


184 


121 


Organized child care facSties. 


2.673 


1.964 


709 


1.672 


596 


292 


113 




1,852 


1,342 


509 


1,108 


444 


234 


65 


Nursery/preschool 


822 


622 


200 


564 


161 


58 


49 




669 


492 




30 


22 


462 


176 




16,281 


11.376 


4,903 


8* 


21 


1 1 .293 


4,882 




566 


341 


225 






341 


225 


Mother cares (or child at work 1 


1.271 


5BB 


683 


405 


£50 


182 


234 


Mothers employed lull-lime 
















Total 


20,066 


15.240 


4,848 


4,286 


1,583 


10.954 


3265 


(*lam In rntlii'c hnrtu 




1.666 


1,266 


1,091 


666 


574 


600 


By lather 


1.507 


695 


813 


459 


424 


236 


389 


By grandparent 




443 


140 


285 


102 


157 


38 




323 


159 


164 


68 


66 


91 


96 


By now olabvo 


519 


370 


149 


279 


74 


90 


75 






1.666 


69t 


1.590 


488 


296 


204 




716 


513 


203 


396 


130 


117 


73 


By other relative 


407 


269 


138 


222 


79 


47 


59 


By nonrelattve 


1,454 


1.103 


350 


972 


278 


132 


72 




1,983 


1.557 


426 


1.305 


348 


252 


78 




1.405 


1.075 


330 


866 


277 


207 


53 




579 


462 


96 


438 


71 


45 


28 


School-based activity 


526 


429 


97 


30 


10 


399 


87 




11.259 


9,104 


2.155 


73 


8 


9.031 


2,147 


Child cares tor self 


386 


303 


83 






303 


83 


Mother cares lor child at work' 


425 


295 


130 


195 


64 


99 


67 


Mothers employed part-bme 
















Total 




4,106 


6.660 


1,374 


2.612 


2.732 


4568 


r**rA tf\ r-#blffV hnmn 




596 


2^57 


441 


1.324 


155 


933 




1 H77 


355 


1.522 


227 


864 


127 


659 




389 


145 


244 








58 




386 


25 


361 


7 


172 


18 


189 


By nonrelative 


201 


72 


130 


72 


102 




27 


Care in provider's home 


1.232 


436 


796 


345 


630 


92 


166 




379 


93 


286 


85 


235 


a 


51 


By crthor relative 


238 


60 


178 


29 


112 


31 


66 


By nonrelative 


615 


283 


332 


230 


283 


52 


49 


Organized chid cam facilities 


690 


407 


263 


387 


248 


40 


35 


Day/group care center 


447 


268 


179 


241 


167 


27 


12 


Nursery/preschool 


243 


139 


104 


126 


81 


13 


23 


School-based activity 


163 


62 


101 




12 


62 


89 




5.022 


2.274 


2.748 


11 


■2 


2.263 


2.736 


Child cares tor sell 


180 


38 


142 






38 


142 




846 


293 


553 


210 


386 


83 


167 



• Represents zero. 

'Includes women working at home or away from home. 
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Table 7. Primary Child Care Arrangements of Children Under 15. by Type of Work Shift of 

Parent's Principal Job: Fall 1991 
Part B. By Father's Employment Status 



(Numbers in thousands. Umiled to children in married-couple families] 



Employment status and 
typo of arrangement 


Number 
of 

children 


Type ot shift 


Age ot chM and typo ot shifl 


Fathers 
noiat 
work 


Under 5 years 


5 to 14 years 


Da, 

shir) 


Non-day 
shift 


Day 
shilt 


Non-day 
shift 


Day 
shift 


Non-day 
shilt 


All fathers 


















Total 


23,369 


18,881 


6.689 


5,211 


2,439 


11.470 


4250 


1304 


Care In child's home 


4,355 


2,849 


1.506 


1.655 


1,046 


1,194 


461 


463 


By father 


2,861 


1,804 


1.057 


900 


725 


904 


332 


381 


577 


462 


115 


345 


82 


118 


32 


33 


By other relative 


388 


230 


158 


117 


86 


113 


71 


50 


8y ncrrelative 


529 


353 


177 


294 


152 


59 


25 




Care In provider's home 


2.712 


1,916 


796 


1.S95 


706 


321 


90 


78 


By grandparent -.-..*,*,*,•,*,•, 


774 


529 


245 


411 


213 


119 


32 


29 


8y other relative 


434 


281 


154 


212 


124 


69 


30 


6 




1,504 


1,106 


398 


973 


370 


133 


28 


40 


Organized child care facilities 


2.069 


1,601 


466 


1,324 


444 


277 


45 


63 




1,478 


1,126 


351 


917 


318 


208 


33 


27 




613 


476 


137 


406 


126 


69 


12 


36 


School-baaed activity .... 


556 


360 


195 


25 


14 


335 


182 


34 


Kindergarten/grade school 


12,147 


8.825 


3,323 


26 


25 


8,796 


3.298 


642 




306 


242 


64 






242 


64 


26 




1,206 


888 


317 


563 


206 


305 


111 




Fathers employed fuU-iimo 


















Total 


21.287 


16.364 


4,923 


5,122 


1.781 


11.242 


3,142 


(NA) 


Care m child's home 


3,871 














(NA) 


By lather 


2,532 


l!?7B 


757 


886 


518 


890 


239 


(NA) 


By grandparerit 


516 


450 


69 


332 


43 


118 


26 


(NA) 


By other relative 


373 


230 


143 


117 


78 


113 


85 


(NA) 


By nonrelatrve 


448 


327 


121 


276 


102 


51 


19 


(NA) 


Care m provider's home 


2.470 


1.887 


583 


1,587 


504 


300 


79 


(NA) 




714 




185 


411 


152 


119 


32 


(NA) 


By other relative 


364 


259 


105 


203 


67 


56 


18 


(NA) 


By nonrclatrve 


1,392 


1,099 


293 


973 


265 


126 


28 


(NA) 


Organized child care tacflrties 


1.999 


1.601 


399 


1,324 


371 


277 


28 


(NA) 


Day 'group caro corner 


1,403 


1,125 


278 


917 


257 


208 


21 


(NA) 


Nursery/ preschool 


596 


476 


121 


406 


114 


69 


7 


(NA) 


School-based activity 


448 


360 


88 


25 


6 


335 


82 


(NA) 


Kinoergaren/graoe school 


11.100 


8,642 


2.457 


23 


14 


8,619 


2.443 


(NA) 


Child cares for self 


299 


242 


56 






242 


56 


(NA) 


Mother cares tor child at work' 


1.101 


849 


251 


553 


146 


296 


106 


(NA) 


Fathers employed pert-time 




















2.082 


317 


1.766 




656 


226 


1,108 


(NA) 


Caro in chftTs homo 


484 


67 


417 


45 


305 


22 


112 


(NA) 




326 


28 


300 


14 


207 


14 


93 


(NA) 


By grandparent 


59 


13 


48 


13 


39 




7 


(NA) 


By other relative 


15 




15 




9 




6 


(NA) 


ftv nrmrDiAtruf 




26 


56 


18 


50 


8 


6 




Care in prrjvider's home 


242 


29 


213 


8 


202 


20 


12 


(NA) 


By grandparent 


60 




60 




60 






(NA) 


By other relative 


70 


22 


48 


6 


37 


13 


12 


(NA) 




112 


7 


105 




105 


1 




(NA) 


Organized chid care facilities 


90 




90 




73 




17 


(NA) 


Day/group care center 


73 




73 




61 




12 


(NA) 


Nursery/preschool 


16 




16 




12 




5 


(NA) 


School-based activity 


107 




107 




S 




100 


(NA) 


KlndergarteiVgiflde school 


1.048 


182 


865 


6 


11 


177 


855 


(NA) 


Child cares lor sett 


7 




7 








7 


(NA) 


Mother cares lor ch*a at wort' 


104 


39 


65 


30 


80 


8 


5 


(NA) 



- Represents zero. 
NA Not available. 

'includes women wortong at home or away from home. 
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Table 8. Type of Work Schedule ol Principal Job Used by Employed Mothers with Children 
Under 15 Years: Fall 1991 



(Numbers in thousands] 



Respondent's description or type ol wotk 
schedule and age ol children 


Number ol employed mothers who work 


Number of children ol 
employed mothers who work 


Total 


Daybme 
hours 


Non-day 
hours 


Total 


Daytime 
hours 


Non-day 
hours 


All mothers 
















19.260 


13 977 


5583 


31 074 


22 488 


8 586 






• 3 nun 


9 l!lA 




•1Q 1AR 




Rom ilar ovarvrm ch<*? 


1314 


220 


1 093 


2j!*00 


363 


1.817 




621 


47 


574 


1,021 


68 


933 


R" la (Inn cdrH 1 


416 


246 


170 


605 


355 


250 
















Irregular schodulo 


1.857 


1,023 


634 


3.187 


1.729 


1.459 


All other schedules 


364 


216 


146 


661 




273 


Chlldien under S years' 














All crhoriulnc 


7.982 




?41R 


ORS4 


fi7R4 


3.070 






•4*705 


««A 


6 717 


"5 659 






771 


105 


666 


951 


125 


826 




259 


7 


253 


329 


5 


324 




186 


117 


70 


232 


144 


87 




56 


46 


13 


70 


54 


16 




934 


490 




1.315 


674 


641 


All other schedules 


161 


96 


62 


240 


123 


117 


Children 5 to 14 years 1 














All schedules 


11.276 


6,411 


2,868 


21,220 


15.704 


5,516 




8.641 


•7,382 


1,460 


16.308 


M3.886 


2,621 


Regular owning shift 


543 


115 


427 


1,249 


259 


990 


Regular night shift 


362 


40 


322 


691 


B2 


609 


Rowing shift' 


230 


129 


100 


374 


211 


163 


Split shift 3 


196 


92 


105 


304 


146 


168 


Irregular schedule 


923 


533 


390 


1.873 


1.055 


818 


All other schedules 


184 


120 


64 


421 


264 


157 



'A shift that changes regularly from days to evenings or nights. 
; A shift that consists ol two distinct periods each day. 

•For estimates ol numbers of employed women, age refers to age ol youngest child. 



Nolo: The numbers marked with an — indicate the estimates ol employed mothers who work regularly scheduled day shifts and the numbers 
of cftldren of these mothers. 
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Table 9. Primary Child Care Arrangements Used by Dual-Employed Parents: Fall 1991 



(.Numbers m inousands. Unwed lo d**en m matried-oouple families vrtiere Doln parents ate employed) 







Children under 5 years 


Children 5 to 14 years 






Mother works 


Mother works 


Mother works 


Mother works 






day 


shirt 


non-day shift 


day shin 


non-day shifl 


Wort* status ol mothers principal 


















Father 


job and type of arrangcmonl 




Father 


Father 


Father 


Father 


Father 


Father 


Father 


works 






works 


works 


works 


works 


works 


works 


works 








day 


non-day 


El,,, 


non-day 


day 


non-day 


day 


day 




Total 


shin 


shill 


shift 


shiM 


shifl 


Shift 


sWt 


shift 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(8) 


m 


(6) 


19) 


All mothers 




















Tolal 


21169 


3,227 


1.264 


1,984 


1,175 


7,681 


2.488 


3.608 


1,761 






675 


526 


980 


520 


412 


153 


793 


308 




2661 


175 


369 


726 


357 


191 


125 


713 


206 


oy grandparent . , 


"_7? 


247 


39 


97 


43 


114 


14 


4 


18 




388 


34 


24 


83 








49 






529 


219 


95 


75 


57 


42 


13 


17 


12 


Care In provider 5 home 




1.128 


358 


468 


348 


221 


13 


99 


77 




774 


268 


115 


142 


87 


98 


13 


21 


19 




434 


138 


59 


74 


65 


44 




25 


30 






722 


184 


251 


186 


79 




53 


28 


Organized child care facilities 




1.090 


264 


234 


180 


224 


16 


53 


29 


Day/group care center 


1 dTfi 


740 


181 


177 


137 


183 


16 


25 


17 




zjz 


350 


83 


57 


42 


42 




28 


12 


School*bssed activity ............ 




15 


8 


10 


6 


238 


131 


96 


51 


liknHdiflarl0A/nrftria e^hnAl 




28 


11 




14 


6249 


2.084 


2,547 


1,214 














180 


46 


62 


18 


ilAlKar W - i ..II at i - .iL 

Momer cares iot cniiu ai woik .... 


■ 


291 


98 


292 


107 


136 


46 


168 


65 


Mother employed full-time 




















Total 


14 445 


2.464 


877 


623 


453 


5.963 


1.926 


1,522 


615 




2.069 


491 


340 


252 


171 


322 


120 


278 


94 






128 


216 


213 


107 


106 


93 


257 


57 




370 


161 


34 


16 


16 


114 


14 


4 


11 












13 


59 






20 


Rv nnnrotafruo 


369 


168 


74 


13 


36 


42 


13 


17 


6 


Care >n provider's home .......... 


1 858 


955 


277 


182 


171 


160 


13 


87 


35 


By grandparent 


515 


214 


107 


36 


43 


89 


13 


6 


5 


By other relative 


307 


138 


36 


44 


26 


21 




25 


17 






603 


133 


101 


102 


49 




34 


13 




■™~ 


834 


203 


136 


92 


207 


7 


34 


18 




''™ 


575 


145 


110 


90 


172 


7 


25 


11 






259 


58 


28 


12 


35 




9 


7 


c-^r.- ar1"'*i/ 


4?fl 


15 


8 


10 




208 


117 


55 


16 


Kiod&f Qflrtcn/ Qf aOe school ....... 


■*™ 


23 


11 




8 


4,834 


1.611 


1.049 


400 














148 


46 


7 


16 


htf\\t\ar rurbE <Ar f^K-V* u.vN'V 1 

wuuwi iui unj at nuR .... 


4ftfi 


U6 


38 


44 


11 


85 


14 


32 


35 


Mothers employed part- time 




















Tolal 


8925 


763 


388 


1.360 


722 


1,698 


561 


2.287 


1,146 


Cere In child's home . 


2.287 


184 


186 


728 


348 


90 


32 


505 


214 


By lather . . . 


1.665 


46 


153 


513 


250 


85 


32 


456 


150 




207 


66 


6 


81 


27 








7 




234 




7 


72 


50 


5 




49 


51 




161 


51 


21 


61 


21 








6 


rVtrf* in ntrwurV*? '*t hfVY>A 




173 


81 


286 


177 


62 




32 


43 


By grandparent 


259 


54 


8 


106 


54 


8 




13 


14 


8y other relative 


127 




23 


30 


39 


23 






12 


8y nonrelalivo 


469 


119 


51 


150 


84 


30 




19 


16 


Organized child care facWties 


659 


256 


61 


98 


88 


18 


9 


18 


10 


Day /group care cantor 


351 


165 


36 


68 


58 


10 


9 




6 


Nursery/preschool 


207 


91 


25 


31 


30 


7 




18 


5 


School-baaed activity 


127 








6 


31 


14 


42 


35 


Kindergarten/grade school 


4.211 


6 






5 


1.415 


474 


1.498 


813 


emu cares (or self 


87 










32 




55 




Mothm cares for child at work' . . . 


800 


146 


60 


246 


97 


51 


31 


136 


31 



- Represents zero. 

'Includes women working at home or away from home. 
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Table 10. Weekly Child Care Costs Paid by Families: Fall 1991 

(Numbers ol parents in Ihoosanrjs. Excludes persons with no report ol lamiry incom 





No 


'.!,i->Di".i nartc 


weakly cnw 
on 


Hom -Orked 


MarilNy fanny 


income spent on 
child care per 
month 


Number 


pay- 
ments 
made 




Pat- 


Mean 1 


Standard 


Mean* 


Standard 


Mean' 


Standard 
©nor 


Pa., 
cent* 


Sunward 
error 


22.096 
19.180 
S34 
1.039 


14823 
12.564 

735 
785 


7.275 
6616 
98 
254 


32.9 
34.5 
119 
24.4 
29.4 


62.4 

63.3 

45.1 
599 


228 
2.43 

<b, 

7.45 
8.35 


363 
37.4 
IB) 
163 
372 


043 
039 
(B) 
2.16 
252 


3.729 
3938 
<B> 
3.021 
2272 


110 
109 
(81 
1230 
326 


7.3 
(Bl 

6.5 

11.4 


091 
0.33 
IB) 
0.08 
091 


15.803 
2.447 


10302 
1.641 


5.501 
806 


349 
32.9 


62.4 
53.2 


2.34 


36-9 


0.43 


3966 


116 
346 


7.0 
7.3 


0.29 

020 


1.560 
17.620 


963 


S?7 
6.039 


37.0 


622 
632 


5.79 
2.62 


39.1 
372 


0.76 
0,43 


3308 
3969 


116 


7.0 


033 
093 


4901 




4.983 


342 


68.0 






0 46 


4-364 


124 


65 


033 
049 


7.917 
1556 

2.794 
11263 


%oo 

l!022 
9,390 


4,743 
2.115 
1973 


59.9 
593 
189 


723 
M? 
40.4 


3.05 
4.68 
3.16 


365 
36.4 
395 


050 
0.73 
0.61 


3.736 
3719 

■US* 


120 
160 
234 


8.4 
8.6 
49 


0.44 

047 
0.12 


9381 
2.875 


6,464 
1862 


2.927 
2.666 
1.023 


312 
385 
369 


6S.I 
66.4 
78.6 


3.81 


369 
363 


0.57 
0.60 
126 


3*97 
4.007 
3902 


164 
179 

243 


as 

7.2 
9.0 


027 
029 
094 


1979 
7.739 
6.084 
4378 


1.406 
5.293 
3.240 
2,625 


572 
2.44$ 
1.845 

1,753 


28,9 
319 
36.3 
409 


54.3 
629 
67.0 
76.9 


6.46 
2.39 
6.14 

5.07 


36.7 
375 
378 
37.0 


1.43 
0.58 
082 
0.82 


2.169 
3.162 
3.668 
5501 


241 

142 

170 
250 


109 

7.2 
7.9 
6.1 


0.60 
025 
090 
026 


13202 
5978 


8,008 
4.565 


5.193 
1.423 


39.3 
239 


65.8 
54.2 


3.67 


22.1 


0.66 


3993 
3.636 


123 

232 


7.3 
66 


036 
021 


5253 


3.015 


2.23B 


429 


696 
















8.064 
3.530 
217 


5,349 
2,606 
165 


2.715 
923 
52 


33.7 
282 
23.9 


64.2 
63.4 


(B> 


373 
3S.0 
(Bl 


0.56 
1.25 
<B) 


3.573 
2.676 
(B) 


140 
246 

(B) 


79 
66 
IB) 


043 
034 
(B) 


449 




151 


33.7 


csi 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


<B> 


<B| 


(B) 


(B| 


1.600 


1.106 


494 


309 




5.98 


386 


1.40 


2.470 


262 


65 


040 


2.914 
5885 
4.994 

5367 


1,966 

4.014 

3,162 
M10 


926 
1971 
1942 
1.977 


319 
319 
369 

36.7 


61.1 
57.9 
622 
75,1 


4.76 
5.45 
3.84 
4.51 


368 

373 
375 


1.11 

0.78 
0.72 
0.73 


1,018 
2.277 
3,870 
6.794 


33 
200 


110 
49 


525 
3.79 
1.68 
022 


1.642 
17.537 


1.246 
11.317 


6220 


369 




3.73 
2.62 


330 
379 


1.93 
0.41 


071 

4.021 


ISO 
110 


266 
66 


299 
033 


3.6S3 
6316 
6317 
3894 


2.627 
3.494 
3.937 
2,606 


1.025 
1922 
2980 
1.368 


261 
349 
37.7 
369 


63.7 
66.2 
54.2 
71.5 


1030 

2.60 
6.11 


365 
373 
37.6 
37.7 


1.08 
0.82 
0.61 
0.86 


4248 
3964 

3.511 
4326 


285 
204 
188 
267 


67 
67 
67 
72 


066 
020 
022 
036 


14308 
4893 
9.416 

4871 


9.316 
3,166 
6.160 
3.248 


4.492 
1.727 
3265 
1924 


34.9 
363 
34.7 
333 


67.7 
71.6 
65.6 
49.9 


2.63 
8.00 
2.93 
491 


37.3 
38.5 
368 
379 


0.46 
0.77 
0.59 
0.78 


4.068 
3864 
4,161 

3.132 


131 
247 
151 
177 


7.2 
61 
68 
69 


032 
0-41 
027 
097 



Employed mothers . . 



Employed mothers 
Race 

Wh» 

Black 



Hoponic or^n: 

IWKspanic" I!";!""! 
Marital stalls. 

Age ol youngest chid: 

Under Byoan 

less Oian i year 

3 and 4 years 

5 lo 14 years 

Number ol children: 

OnseNd 

T»o cmoven 

Three or more enidren . . 
Educational attainment 

Lass man high school 

rtgh school 

Coaege. 1 to 3 years 

Co logo. 4 or more years 

'tsszt: 

Patl-ilme 

Occupeoon" 

Technical, sates, and 



Service occupaaons 

Farming, forestry, and lisninQ . 
Precision prooUction. craft. 

and repair. 

Operates, isOrtcetors. 

and laborers 



McnlHy iamly ir>:=r™. 

Less than Si .500. ... 
51.500 10 52.999... 
53.000 lo 54,499 .... 

54,500 and over 

Poverty level 
Bettw poverty level . 



Metropolian residence; 
Metropolian 

Central cities 

Outside central cities . 
Non metropolitan 



B Base too smai to show derived 
!Mean e*pen*lures per «ock among 



'Mean e>penmurcs per «ook among persons ma*>ng chid care payments. 

J Mran mmt.v (.1 L - L: , .jr — ' |_>-r *w-.. r !; ;• ' -nu'ill Jfiiny L-'so'i- iu. ng d'itJ us/ 

. weo« represents tme spent In these aciMrtes 

'Mean monthly ncome lor M 4 month? among person* rr-aung chid caro payment*. 

T--,.,..l . L . ,-,-nlh v el .1 ^nr:: oii.TC-its ..-inr.-.l.d Irr-n w,.,-, ..v.ia w. I 

in i-K- table. 

'i. rur™ h .r.-^.j i.i.-i.jnii >>epa-ated>. widowed, decreed and neve>-rnarr>ed 

•Excludes persons in Ihe Armed Forces 



payments. For persons enrolled in school or unemployed, hours 
average monthly (amity income lor each of Ihe categories shown 
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Table 11. Number of Child Care Arrangements Made by Employed Mothers by Payment Status of 
Arrangement: Fall 1991 



[Numbers in thousands) 



Age <y cnM and type of an angemenl 


Number ol 
arr&n£eme.its 


No payment* 
made 


Payments made 






Sooa<aui 
poymcnts 


Shared 


Arrangements (or all cMdren 














ToW 


42.447 


33.027 










By lamer 


5.651 


5,651 








(*) 


By brother/aster 


1,127 


1,127 


W 


CO 


CO 


(X) 




3.924 


3,177 










m child's homo 


1,577 


1,250 


327 


207 


IBS 


139 




2,347 


1.927 


420 


i7a 


311 


108 


By other rotates 


1,831 


941 


590 


366 


315 






667 


501 


166 


24.9 


66 


BO 


■n provider's homo 


B63 


440 


424 


49.1 


229 


195 




4.560 


576 


4 012 


87.5 


2.365 


1.647 




1,304 


174 


1 130 


86.7 


395 


735 


In provider's homo 


3.285 


402 


2862 


876 


1,971 


912 


Organied cwd care (acBOea 


3,798 


311 


3 488 


916 


2.572 










2 627 


952 


1.680 


747 


Schooi-oajod acovKy 


1,038 
1,211 


177 
628 


661 
583 


629 
48.1 


692 
436 


147 


Kindergarten /grade school ..................... 


17.374 


17.374 


00 


00 


00 


00 


ChM cares for soil 


1.730 


1,730 


00 


00 


00 


DO 


Mother wtxka al homo. 


1,021 


1.021 


00 


00 


00 


00 




492 


492 


M 


00 


DO 


00 


^jia m^^tt Mi^a iu< ^iiwion wi ^ yoof ^ 














Total 


11.917 


6.044 












2,502 


2.602 


00 


00 


00 


00 








(X| 


(X| 


00 


00 




2.05S 


1.671 
















201 


24.1 


140 


91 


In provider's homo 


1.222 


939 


283 


232 


266 


25 


By am™ 'siat»« 


782 


368 










In child's home 


292 


175 


117 


too 


67 


60 


In provider's home 


489 


192 


297 


60.7 


163 


134 




2,887 


149 


2,616 


944 




B73 




661 


20 


641 


97.0 


276 






2,006 


129 


1.676 


93 6 




508 




2,679 


256 


2.423 


90.4 


lies* 


569 






08 


1.684 


943 


1.252 


432 


remery/preachooi 




156 


739 


62.4 




137 






SB 


34 


m 


26 


6 




117 


117 


00 


00 


00 


P0 






596 


m 


00 


00 


00 


Mother cares tor cMd at -crtplace 


245 


245 


(XI 


00 


00 


00 


/viai'^t'i^nw* nji niwvvn ?v m yew 
















30,630 


26963 












3,046 


3.048 










By brother/taw 




1.026 




1*1 


po 


00 


In cftM's nomo 




1.606 
618 


126 


17.0 


48 


78 


1,125 


986 


137 


12.2 


53 


63 




749 


573 


176 


23.5 


84 


92 








49 


132 


19 


30 




374 


247 


127 


339 


65 


62 




1.921 


427 


1.496 


77.B 


721 


774 




642 


154 


469 


78.1 


118 


370 




1,279 


273 


1.006 


76.7 


602 


404 




1,119 


56 


1.064 


95.1 


718 


347 




978 


36 


943 


96.4 


628 


315 




141 


20 


121 


(B) 


89 


32 


Sohooi-bMod acavtty 


1,139 


590 


549 


482 


410 


139 




17.257 


17.257 


00 


(X) 


(XI 


00 




1.730 


1.730 


Wl 


(XI 


00 


00 




426 


426 


(X) 


(X) 


(XI 


(X| 


McoiorcaroilorchMal-ortplaca 


247 


247 


m 


(XI 


00 


00 



• Represents zero. 

B Base less than 2W.CCO 

XNot appacabw. 
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Table 12. Weekly Child Care Costs of Employed Mothers When Payments Are 
tor Each Child: Fall 1991 

(Nun*era in Ihousands. limilod 10 afrangomenls using 10 or more hours per week) 



Ago of child and type of arrangement 


Number of 
arrangements 


Weekly hours per 
arrangement 


Weekly cost per 
arrangement 


Hourly cost per 
arrangement 


Mean 


Standard 
error 


Mean 


Standard 

orror 


Mean' 


Standard 
error 


Arrangements lor all children 
















Total 


4,586 


29.7 


0.60 


S54.9 


$2.04 


$2.07 


$0.08 






30.8 


1.64 


49.6 


6.77 


1.88 


024 




383 


31.3 


2.10 


67.5 


8.76 


2,21 


037 


Other relative 


225 


30.0 


2.61 


36.7 


3.70 


1.30 


0.10 




1,805 


29.8 


0.95 


55.7 


4.1 1 


2.07 


0.14 


In child's homo 


304 


30.8 


2.31 


79.6 


11.38 


2.73 


036 


In provider's home . 


1,501 


29.6 


1.04 


50.8 


427 


1.93 


0.15 


Organized child cans facilities 


1,893 


31.0 


0.93 


56.7 


2-24 


2.15 


0.08 


Day' group care center 


1,444 


30.9 


1.07 


58.9 


2.61 


2.13 


0.09 




449 


313 


1.B7 


62.3 


4.34 


2.20 


0.17 


School-based activity 


280 


16.7 


1.64 


28.8 


3.14 


2.05 


027 


Arrangements lor cr*»en under 5 years 


















3.262 


33.6 


0.66 


$62.0 


$2 69 


$2.06 


$0.09 


^ local 




32.8 


1.74 


53.2 


6.77 


1.84 


027 


Grandparent 


315 


33.1 


2.31 


61.9 


10.45 


2,21 


0.42 


Other relative 


188 


(8) 


IB) 


(9) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 




1,366 


33.0 


1.03 


62.3 


525 


2.11 


0.19 




230 


32.6 


2.56 


95.0 


1329 


3.11 


0.44 




1.136 


33.0 


1.13 


55.8 


5.52 


1.91 


022 


Organized cMd care facilities 


1.377 


34.5 


0.99 


66.1 


2.60 


2.08 


0.10 




966 


35.5 


1.11 


65.5 


3.18 


2.02 


0.12 




409 


32.1 


1.97 


64.2 


4.55 


2.23 


0.19 


School-based activity 


14 


IB) 


IB) 


IB) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


Arrangements tor cTridren 5 to 14 years 
















Total 


1.324 


20.0 


0.69 


S37.4 


$1.97 


$2.11 


$0.10 




104 


(B) 


IB) 


(B) 


IB) 


IB) 


IB) 




68 


IB) 


IB) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


<B) 


Other relative 


36 


(B) 


IB) 


IB) 


(B) 


IB) 


(B) 


By noreetative 


437 


20.0 


1.46 


34.8 


278 


1.92 


0.15 


In child's home 


75 


(B) 


(8) 


IB) 


(B) 


IB) 


IB) 


In provider's home 


363 


16.9 


1.45 


35.3 


3.10 


1.99 


0.16 


Organited chid care facilities 


516 


21.8 


1.59 


45.4 


3.76 


2.32 


0.16 


Day/group care center 


476 


21.6 


1.67 


45.6 


3.98 


2.35 


0.16 




40 


(B) 


IS) 


(B) 


(B) 


IB) 


IB) 


School-based activity 


266 


16.2 


1.67 


27.6 


299 


2.03 


0.28 



B Base less than 200.000. 

'Average of individual costs per hour for each arrangement 
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Table 13. Weekly Child Care Costs ol Employed Mothers When Payments Are Shared Among Different 
Children: Fall 1991 



INomBers In thousands. Umiled to arrangement groups using to or more hours per week) 







Weekly hours per 


Weekly co* per 


Hourly cost per 






arrangement 


arrangement 




Age ol youngest child and typo ol 




group 


group 


group 


arrangement 


Nun Mr or 
arr3ng6 men t 




Standard 




Standard 




Standard 




groups 


Mean 1 


error 


Mean 


error 


Mean 5 


error 


Arrangements lor all children 




















Sn 




5l5 




SI .97 


$0.24 


By relative 


228 




7M 










Grandparent 


100 


fBl 


(91 


(B) 








Other relative 


128 


IB) 


(B) 


IB) 


(8) 


IB) 


IB) 


By nonrelabve 


087 


™2 




M 7 


n *\ 


1m 




In orATS home 


278 




■ ■» 


R?i 






fit? 






409 


dm 




RHP 


I'M 


n"S 


Organized child care facftt.es. 


300 


Kft 


A TO 


TaO 


»na 






Day/group care centers 


309 


SOB 




Ml 


fl IB 


1 Rd 


0 26 


Nursery/preschool 


51 


(B) 


IB) 


(B) 


(8) 




IB) 


School-based activity 


51 


(B) 


<B) 


(B) 


IB) 


(B> 


(B) 


Youngest child in arrangement under 5 
















years 


















930 










*' ™ 






173 


(B) 


(B) 


|B) 


IB) 


(B) 


(B) 






J^J 


(B) 




®J 


2j 


IB) 


Other relative 


109 


l B ) 


IB) 


•Ol 

IB) 


|B) 


|B) 


IB) 




402 


568 


4.42 


78.3 


6.72 


2.06 


0.34 


In child's home 


188 


(B) 


|B) 


(B) 


(B) 


IB) 


IB) 


In provider's home 


293 


St? 












Organized child caio lacililies 


284 




KM 


RBR 




?00 


ft of 


Day/group care centers 


233 


Mr 


KM 


MJ 


■ 


153 




Nursery/preschool 


51 


,1 
|B) 


IB) 


lO\ 

\o> 


IB) 


' Q 
|B) 


IB) 


School-based activity 
















Youngest child in arrangement 5 to 14 


















387 


27.B 


2.78 


S44.5 


58.36 


$2.17 


$0.66 


By relative 


55 


18) 


(B) 


<B) 


IB) 


(B) 


IB) 


Grandparent 


38 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(8) 


IB) 


Other relative 


19 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


IB) 


IB) 


By nonreiative 


205 


28.4 


4.16 


39.7 


5.93 


1.62 


0.26 




» 


(B) 


(B) 


IB) 


(B> 


IB) 


IB) 


In provider's home 


115 


(S) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


IB) 


IB) 


Organized chid care facilities 


76 


<B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


IB) 


(B) 




76 


IB) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


IB) 


IB) 


Nursery/preschool 




(Bf 


<s> 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


IB) 


School-based activity 


51 


m 


IB) 


IB) 


IB) 


(B) 


IB) 



- Represents zero 

B Base less than 200.000. 

'Represents the sum of the number of hours used by the individual children in this arrangement. 
'Average of -ndtvidual costs per hour per child lor each shared arrangement. 
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Appendix A. Overview of the SIPP Program 



BACKGROUND 

The Survey of Income and Program Participation 
(SIPP) provides a major expansion In the kind and 
amount ot intormation available to analyze the eco- 
nomic situation of households and persons in the United 
States. The information supplied by this survey is expected 
to provide a better understanding of changes in the level 
of well-being of the population and how economic 
situations are related to the demographic and social 
characteristics of individuals. The data collected in SIPP 
will be especially useful in studying Federal transfer 
programs, estimating program cost and effectiveness, 
and assessing the effect of proposed changes in pro- 
gram regulations and benefit levels. Analysis of other 
important national issues, such as tax reform, Social 
Security program costs, and national child care pro- 
grams can be expanded and refined, based on ihe 
information from this survey. 

SURVEY CONTENT 

There are three basic elements contained in the 
overall design of the content of the survey. The first is a 
control card that serves several important functions. 
The control card is used to record basic social and 
demographic characteristics for each person in the 
household at the time of the initial interview. Because 
househoJds in the SIPP panels of 1985 through 1991 
were interviewed up to eight limes, the card is also used 
to record changes in characteristics such as age, edu- 
cational attainment, and marital status, and to record 
the dates when persons enter or leave the household. 
Finally, during each interview, information on each 
source of income received and the name of each job or 
business is transcribed lo the card. 

The second major element of the survey content is 
the core portion of the questionnaire. The core ques- 
tions are repeated at each interview; they cover labor 
force activity, the types and amounts of income received, 
and participation status in various programs during the 
4-month reference period prior to the interview date. 
Some of the important elements of labor force activity 
are recorded separately for each week of the period. 
The receipt of income and the amounts are recorded on 
a monthly basis with the exception of amounts of 
property income (interest, dividends, rent, etc.). Data for 



these types are recorded as totals for the 4-month 
period. The core also contains questions covering atten- 
dance in postsecondary schools, private hearth insur- 
ance coverage, public or subsidized rental housing, low 
income energy assistance, and school breakfast and 
lunch participation. 

The third major element is the various supplements 
or topical modules that will be included during selected 
household visits. The topical modules cover areas that 
need not be examined every 4 months. Certain of these 
topical modules are considered to be so important that 
they are viewed as an integral part of the overall survey. 
Other topical modules have more specific and more 
limited purposes. The third wave of the 1991 SIPP Panel 
contained items on child care arrangements used by 
families with children under 15 years of age. This panel 
was used to produce the data shown in this report. 



SAMPLE DESIGN 

Each household in the SIPP sample is scheduled to 
be interviewed at 4-month periods. The reference period 
for most of the core income and labor (orce items is the 
4-month period preceding the interview. For example, 
households interviewed in October 1991 were asked 
questions for the months June, July. August, and Sep- 
tember. In the case of the child care items, the refer- 
ence period is for the month prior to the interview date. 

The sample households within a given panel are 
divided into four subsamples of nearly equal size. These 
subsamples are called rotation groups and one rotation 
group is interviewed each month. In general, one cycle 
of four interviews covering the entire sample, using the 
same questionnaire, is called a wave (occasionally, only 
three rotation groups are interviewed). This design was 
chosen because it provides a smooth and steady work- 
load for data collection and processing. 

In this report. Wave 3 of the 1991 Panel covered the 
common interview months of October. November, and 
December 1991. and January 1992. 

SURVEY OPERATIONS 

Data collection operations are managed through the 
Census Bureau's 12 permanent regional offices. A staff 
of Interviewers assigned to SIPP conducts interviews by 
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personal visit each month with most interviewing com- 
pleted during the first 2 weeks of that month. Completed 
questionnaires are transmitted to the regional offices 
where they undergo an extensive clerical edit before 
being entered into the Bureau's SIPP data processing 
system. Upon entering this processing system, the data 
are subjected to a detailed computer edit. Errors iden- 
tified in this phase are corrected and computer process- 
ing continues. 

Two of the major steps of computer processing are 
the assignment of weights to each sample person and 
imputation for missing survey responses. The weighting 
procedures assure that SIPP estimates of the number of 
persons agree with independent estimates of the popu- 
lation within specified age, race, and sex categories. 
The procedures also assure close correspondence with 
monthly CPS estimates of households. In cases where 
there were missing or inconsistent data in the child care 
items, a survey nonresponse was assigned a value in 
the imputation phase of processing. (See appendix D for 
more details about the imputation procedures.) 

The longitudinal design of SIPP dictates that all 
persons 1 5 years of age and over present as household 
members at the time of the first interview be part of the 



survey throughout the entire length of the survey period 
(about 2-1/2 years). To meet this goal, the survey 
collects information useful in locating persons who 
move. In addition, field procedures were established 
that allow for the transfer of sample cases between 
regional offices. Persons moving within a 100-mile 
radius of an original sampling area (a county or group of 
counties) are followed and continue with the normal 
personal interviews at 4-month intervals. Those moving 
to a new residence that falls outside the 1 00-mile radius 
of any SIPP sampling area are interviewed by tele- 
phone. The geographic areas defined by these rules 
contain more than 95 percent of the U.S. population. 

Because many types of analysis using SIPP data will 
be dependent not on data for individuals but on groups 
of individuals (households, families, etc.). provisions 
were made to interview all "new" persons living with 
original sample persons (those interviewed in the first 
wave). These new sample persons entering the survey 
through contact with original sample persons are con- 
sidered as part of the sample only while residing with 
the original sample person. 
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Appendix B. Definitions and Explanations 



Population coverage- The estimates in this report are 
restricted to the civilian, noninstitutional population of 
Ihe United Stales and members ol the Armed Forces 
living oft post or with their families on post. The esti- 
mates exclude persons In group quarters. 

Age. The age (in years) of the child is based on the age 
of the person at his last birthday. 

Race. The population is divided into three groups on the 
basis of race: White. Black, and "other races." The last 
category includes American Indians, Asian/Pacific Island- 
ers, and any other race except White and Black. 

Hispanic origin. Persons of Hispanic origin were deter- 
mined on the basis of a question that asked for self- 
identification of the person's origin or descent. Respon- 
dents were asked to select their origin (or the origin of 
some other household member) from a "flash card" 
listing ethnic origins. Hispanics, in particular, were those 
who indicated that their origin was Mexican, Puerto 
Rican. Cuban. Central or South American, or some 
other Spanish origin. It should be noted that Hispanics 
may be of any race. 

Marital status. Data refer to marital status at the time of 
the survey. Two classifications are used in this report: 
"married, spouse present" and "all other marital sta- 
tuses" (also sometimes referred to as "unmarried"). 
The latter classification includes persons who are sepa- 
rated, married but whose spouse is absent from the 
household, widowed, divorced, or single (never mar- 
ried). 

Children. Children in this report refer to all persons 
under 15 years ol age in households who are Irving 
either with their natural parents, adopted or step-parents, 
or with legal guardians. Excluded are children in foster 
homes. Preschool-age children are defined as children 
under 5 years of age. while grade-school age children 
are those 5 to 14 years of age. Infants are defined as 
children under 1 year ot age. 

Child care arrangements. Data on child care arrange- 
ments were obtained from persons interviewed during 
the period of October 1991 to January 1992 and who 
were the parents or legal guardians of children under 15 
years of age at the time of the interview and who were 



also employed, looking for work, or enrolled in school or 
in training during the month prior to the interview. The 
arrangements used to care for the children refer to the 
arrangements usually used during the month preceding 
the interview while the parent/guardian was In any one 
ol the aforementioned activities. 

Child care arrangements for each child were classi- 
fied as either primary or secondary arrangements depend- 
ing on which arrangement was used most and which 
was used second most (as measured in hours) during a 
typical week. Attending school and care by the child 
himself were also included as possible child care arrange- 
ments since they indicale what the child was doing 
during the hours that the mother was at work or in 
school. 

Latchkey kids. For the purposes ol this report, latch- 
key kids are defined as those children who are reported 
to be caring for themselves without any adult supervi- 
sion for some period of time during the mother's working 
hours. 

It is possible lhat these reported incidents are under- 
estimated if respondents leave their children unsuper- 
vised for brief amounts of time and forget to report these 
occurrences or it they are embarrassed to admit such 
occurrences to the interviewer. 

Child care expenses. The monetary amounts shown in 
this report represent the estimated weekly costs for all 
children under 1 5 years of age while the mother was at 
work or in school. Excluded are the amounts of any 
noncash payments made for child care services. Costs 
attributable to nursery schools or preschools are included 
but costs incurred when enrolling a child in kindergarten 
or grade school are excluded from the estimates. 

If a child used an arrangement for which a separate 
cash payment was made to the child care provider (a 
separate arrangement), the hourly cost of child care 
was determined by dividing the cost paid to the provider 
by the number of hours the child was in care. If two or 
more children in the family were cared for by the same 
provider and one cash payment was made to cover the 
cost of all of the children in the provider's care (a shared 
arrangement), Ihe hourly cost of this arrangement was 
determined by dividing the cost paid to the provider for 
all of the children by the total number of hours all the 
children were cared for by that single provider. Hourly 
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cost for the separate and shared arrangements are 
shown to illustrate variations in the pricing structure of 
child care arrangements under different circumstances. 

Time lost from work or school. This refers to the time 
lost from work or school by the respondent or the 
respondent's spouse in the reference month due to a 
failure in obtaining child care arrangements. 

Employment status. Persons in the child care supple- 
ment were classified as being employed in the month 
preceding the interview if they either (a) worked as paid 
employees or worked in their own business or profes- 
sion or on their own farm or worked without pay in a 
family business or farm, or (b) were temporarily absent 
from work either with or without pay. 

Full-time and part-time employment. The data on full- 
and part-time workers pertain to the number of hours a 
person usually works per week from all jobs, either as 
an employee or in his own business or profession. 
Persons who report themselves as usually working 35 
or more hours each week are classified as full-time 
workers; persons who report that they usually work 
fewer than 35 hours per week are classified as part-time 
workers. 

Work shift. Information on the hours during the day 
that the respondent was working was obtained from the 
work schedule module in this particular wave of SIPP. If 
one-half or more of the hours a respondent worked at 
his/her principal job fell between 8:00 a.m. and 4:00 
p.m. and the respondent said mat these hours were 
regularly scheduled, then the respondent was catego- 
rized as having his/her principal job in a day shift. All 
other hourty schedules were categorized as being in 
non-day shifts. This definition is more stringent than 
those used by other researchers who may have included 
persons with irregular or split shifts in the day-shift 
category as long as one-half or more of their working 
hours were in the 8:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. core period. 

Occupation. Data refer to the civilian job currently held 
at the time of the interview. II two or more jobs were 
held, the occupation shown in this report refers to the 
respondent's principal job (i.e.. the job in which the 
respondent worked the most hours). 

Years of school completed. Data on years of school 
completed in this report are derived from the combina- 
tion of answers to questions concerning the highest 
grade of school attended by the person and whether or 
not that grade was completed. The following categories 
used in this report are based on the number of years of 
school completed which may or may not coincide with 
actual achievement of any degrees attained or diplomas 
granted: not a high school graduate (less than 12 



years); high school graduate (12 years); college. 1 to 3 
years (13 through 15 years); and college. 4 or more 
years (16 or more years of school completed). 

School enrollment. School enrollment in this report 
includes enrollment in an elementary, high school, or 
college, or any vocational, technical, or business school. 

Geographic regions. The four major regions of the 
United States lor which data are presented in this report 
represent groups of States as follows: 

Northeast: Connecticut, Maine. Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. Rhode 
Island, and Vermont. 

Midwest; Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas. Michigan. Min- 
nesota. Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota. Ohio, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Georgia. Kentucky, Louisiana. Maryland. 
Mississippi, North Carolina. Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

West: Alaska. Arizona. California. Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho. 
Montana. Nevada. New Mexico, Oregon. Utah. Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming. 

Metropolitan-nonmetropolitan residence. The popu- 
lation residing in metropolitan statistical areas (MSA's) 
constitutes the metropolitan population. MSA's are defined 
by the Office of Management and Budget for use in 
presentation of statistics by agencies of the Federal 
Government An MSA Is a geographic area consisting of 
a large population nucleus, together with adjacent com- 
munities which have a high degree of economic and 
social integration. The definitions specify a boundary 
around each large city so as to include most or all of its 
suburbs. Entire counties form the MSA building blocks, 
except in New England where cities and towns are 
used. 

An area qualities for recognition as an MSA if (1) it 
includes a city of at least 50,000 population, or (2) it 
includes a Census Bureau-defined urbanized area of at 
least 50.000 with a total metropolitan population of at 
least 100,000 (75,000 in New England). In addition to 
the county containing the main city or urbanized area, 
an MSA may include other counties having strong 
commuting ties to the central county. 

Central cities. The largest city In each MSA is always 
designated a central city. There may be additional 
central cities if specified requirements, designed to 
identify places of central character with the MSA. are 
met. The balance of the MSA outside the central city or 
cities is often regarded as equivalent to the "suburbs." 
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Family Income. Family money Income represents the 
total money income of all members of Ihe family. It is the 
average monthly amount reported for the 4-month period 
prior to the survey date. The Income estimates cited in 
this report are based on money income alone and do 
not include the value of noncash benefits. 

Mean Income. The mean income is the amount obtained 
by dividing the total income of a group by the number of 
units In that group. 

Poverty level. Persons whose monthly family income 
for the 4-month period prior to the survey interview fell 
below the average monthly poverty level cutoff for that 



family were determined to be living in poverty in this 
report. The poverty threshold for a family of 4 in 1991 
was about S13.924 annually or $1,160 per month. 

Symbols. A dash (-) represents zero or a number which 
rounds to zero; "8" means that the base is too small to 
show the derived measure (less than 200,000 persons); 
"X" means not applicable; and "NA" indicates that the 
data are not available. 

Rounding of estimates. Individual numbers are rounded 
to the nearest thousand without being adjusted to group 
totals which are independently rounded. Derived mea- 
sures are based on unrounded numbers when possible; 
otherwise, they are based on the rounded numbers. 
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Appendix C. Source and Accuracy of Estimates 



SOURCE OF DATA 

The SIPP universe is the noninstitutionalized resident 
population living in the United States. This population 
includes persons living in group quarters, such as 
dormitories, rooming houses, and religious group dwell- 
ings. Crew members ol merchant vessels. Armed Forces 
personnel living in military barracks, and institutionalized 
persons, such as correctional facility inmates and nurs- 
ing home residents are not eligible to be in the survey. 
United States citizens residing abroad are not eligible to 
be in the survey. Foreign visitors who work or attend 
school in this country and their families are eligible; all 
others are not eligible. With the exceptions noted above, 
field representatives interview eligible persons who are 
at least 1 5 years of age at the time of the interview. 

The 1991 Panel SIPP sample is located in 230 
Primary Sampling Units (PSU's) each consisting of a 
county or a group of contiguous counties. Within these 
PSU's, expected clusters of two living quarters (LO's) 
were systematically selected from lists of addresses 
prepared for the 1 980 decennial census to form the bulk 
of the sample. To account for LO's built within each of 
the sample areas after the 1960 census, a sample 
containing clusters of four LO's was selected from 
permits issued for construction of residential LQ's up 
until shortly before the beginning of the panel. 

In jurisdictions that have incomplete addresses or do 
not Issue building permits, small land areas were sampled, 
and expected clusters of four LO's within those areas 
were listed, and then subsampled. In addition, a sample 
of LQ's was selected from a supplemental frame that 
included LQ's identified as missed in the 1980 census. 

The first interview occurred during February, March, 
April, or May of 1991. Interviews for approximately 
one-fourth of the sample took place in each of these 
months. For the remainder of the panel, interviews for 
each person occurred every 4 months. At each inter- 
view, the reference period was the 4 months preceding 
the interview month. 

Occupants of about 93 percent of all eligible living 
quarters participated in the first interview of the panel. 
For later interviews, field representatives interviewed 
only original sample persons (those in Wave l sample 
households and interviewed in Wave 1) and persons 
living with them. The Bureau automatically designated 



all first wave noninterviewed households as noninler- 
views for all subsequent interviews. Field representa- 
tives conducted personal interviews in the first, second, 
and sixth waves only. The remaining interviews were 
telephone interviews. For personal interviews, original 
sample persons were followed if they moved to a new 
address, unless the new address was more than 100 
miles from a SIPP sample area. If the original sample 
persons moved farther than 100 miles from a SIPP 
sample area, telephone interviews were attempted. 
When original sample persons moved to remote parts of 
the country and were unreachable by telephone, moved 
without leaving a forwarding address, or refused the 
interview, additional nonintervlews resulted. 

As a part of most waves, subjects that are important 
to meet SIPP goals and do not require repeated mea- 
surement during the panel are covered. The data on 
these subjects are of particular interest to data users 
and policy makers. These subjects are covered once 
during the panel or annually. By collecting data once for 
the panel or annually, respondent burden is reduced. A 
specific set of questions on a subject is called a topical 
module. For this report, the topical modules analyzed 
include questions on child care arrangements. They 
were Implemented in Wave 3 of the 1991 Panel. 

Nonintervlews. Tabulations in this report were drawn 
from interviews conducted from October 1991 through 
January 1992. Table C-1 summarizes information on 
nonresponse for the interview months in which the data 
used to produce this report were collected. 

Table C-1. Household Sample Size by Month and 
Interview Status 











NoniO- 


Monlh 




Inter- 


Noninter- 


sponso 
rate 1 




Eligible 


viowod 


viewed 


(%) 


October 1891 


A .200 


3.400 


700 


IB 


NovembeM99l... 


4,000 


3.400 


600 


15 


December 1991... 


4.100 


3.400 


600 


16 


January 1992 


4.000 


3.400 


600 


15 



' Due to rounding ot all numbers to the nearest 1 00, t ber e are some 
inconsistencies. Tne percentage was calculated using unrounded 
numbers. 



Some respondents do not respond to some of the 
questions. Therefore, the overall nonresponse rate for 
some items such as income and money related items is 
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higher lhan the nonresponse rates in table C-1. For 
more discussion ot nonresponse see the Quality Profile 
for the Survey of Income and Program Participation, 
May 1990, by T. Jabine, K. King, and R. Petroni, 
available from Customer Services. Data User Services 
Division, ot the U.S. Census Bureau (301-763-6100). 

WEIGHTING PROCEDURE 

SIPP person weights in each panel were derived from 
several stages of weight adjustments. In the first wave, 
each person was given a base weight equal to the 
inverse of his/her probability of selection. For each 
subsequent interview, the Bureau gave each person a 
base weight that accounted for following movers. 

A factor was applied to each interviewed person's 
weight to account for the SIPP sample areas not having 
the same population distribution as the strata from 
which they were derived. 

A noninlerview adjustment factor was applied to the 
weight of every occupant of Interviewed households to 
account for persons in nonintervlewed occupied house- 
holds eligible for the sample. (The 8ureau treated 
individual nonresponse within partially interviewed house- 
holds with imputation. No special adjustment was made 
for noninterviews in group quarters.) 

The Bureau used complex techniques to adjust the 
weights for nonresponse. For a further explanation of 
the techniques used, see the Nonresponse Adjustment 
Methods for Demographic Surveys at the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census. November 1988, Working Paper 8823, by 
R. Singh and R, Petroni. The success of these tech- 
niques In avoiding bias Is unknown. An example of 
successfully avoiding bias is in "Current Nonresponse 
Research for the Survey of Income and Participation" 
(paper by Petroni, presented at the Second Interna- 
tional Workshop on Household Survey Nonresponse. 
October 1991). 

An additional siage of adjustment to persons' weights 
was performed to reduce the mean square errors of the 
survey estimates. This was accomplished by ratio adjust- 
ing the sample estimates lo agree with monthly Current 
Population Survey (CPS) type estimates of the civilian 
(and some military) noninstltutional population of the 
United States at the national level by demographic 
characteristics including age, sex, and race as of the 
specified date. The Bureau brought CPS estimates by 
age, sex, and race into agreement with adjusted esti- 
mates from the 1980 decennial census. Adjustments to 
the 1980 decennial census estimates reflect births, 
deaths, immigration, emigration, and changes in the 
Armed Forces since 1980, In addition, SIPP estimates 
were controlled to Independent Hispanic controls and 
adjusted to assign equal weights lo husbands and wives 
within the same household. All of the above adjust- 
ments were implemented for each reference month and 
the interview month. 
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ACCURACY OF ESTIMATES 

SIPP estimates are based on a sample. The sample 
estimates may differ somewhat from the values obtained 
from administering a complete census using the same 
questionnaire, instructions, and enumerators. The differ- 
ence occurs because with an estimate based on a 
sample survey two types of errors are possible: non- 
sampling and sampling. Estimates of the magnitude of 
the SIPP sampling error can be provided, but this is not 
true of nonsampling error. The next few sections describe 
SIPP nonsampling error sources, followed by a discus- 
sion of sampling error, ils estimation, and its use in data 
analysis. 

Nonsampling Variability. Nonsampling errors can be 
attributed to many sources, including: 

• inability to obtain information about all cases in the 
sample. 

• definitional difficulties. 

• differences in the interpretation of questions, 

• inability or unwillingness on the part of the respon- 
dents to provide correct information, 

• inability to recall information, 

• errors made in collection (e.g.. recording or coding 
the data), 

• errors made in processing the data, 

• errors made in estimating values for missing data. 

• biases resulting from the differing recall periods caused 
by the interviewing pattern used, 

• undercoverage. 

Quality control and edit procedures were used to 
reduce errors made by respondents, coders, and inter- 
viewers. More detailed discussions of the existence and 
control of nonsampling errors in tfte SIPP are in the 
SIPP Quality Profile. 

Undercoverage In SIPP resulted from missed Irving 
quarters and missed persons within sample house- 
holds. It Is known that undercoverage varies with age. 
race, and sex. Generally, undercoverage is larger for 
males than for females and larger for Blacks than for 
Nonblacks. Ratio estimation to independent age-race- 
sex population controls partially corrects for the bias 
due to survey undercoverage. However, biases exist in 
the estimates when persons in missed households or 
missed persons in interviewed households have char- 
acteristics different from those of interviewed persons in 
the same age-race-sex group. Further, the independent 
population controls for undercoverage in the Census 
were not adjusted. 
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A common measure ol survey coverage is Ihe cov- 
erage ratio, the estimated population before ratio adjust- 
ment divided by the independent population control. 
Table C-2 shows CPS coverage ratios tor age-sex-race 
groups for 1992. The CPS coverage ratios can exhibit 
some variability trom month to month; however, this 
table shows a typical set of coverage ratios. Other 
Census Bureau household surveys like the SIPP expe- 
rience similar coverage. 

A bias may also occur in estimates related to "latch- 
key kids." An example of such an estimate is total 
number of children in self-care. The following causes for 
bias are suggested. 

1 . The complexity of the questions and concepts used 
to identify "latchkey kids" may have led to confu- 
sion among respondents. 

2. In some jurisdictions the parents of children found 
to be "latchkey kids" could be charged with the 
crime "child neglect." 

3. Respondents may fear they are placing a child in 
jeopardy by disclosing that the child is alone. 

4. It may be more socially desirable to report that a 
child is supervised than that the child cares for self. 

The misreporting of any specific child care arrange- 
ment may affect the overall distribution of child care 
arrangements shown in this report. For example, an 
underestimate in the proportion of children caring for 
self would result in overestimates for one or more of the 
other child care arrangements. 

Comparability with Other Estimates. Exercise cau- 
tion when comparing data from this report with data 
from other SIPP publications or with data from other 
surveys. Comparability problems are from varying sea- 
sonal patterns for many characteristics, different non- 
sampling errors, and different concepts and procedures. 
Refer to the SIPP Quality Profile for known differences 
with data from other sources and further discussion. 

Some of the data in this report comes from previous 
yearly SIPP child care reports entitled, Who's Minding 
the Kids? Child Care Arrangements:' from the SIPP 
P-70 series. The parameters used in these reports are in 
table C-3. CPS parameters are in table C-4. 

Sampling Variability. Standard errors indicate the 
magnitude of the sampling error. They also partially 
measure the effect of some nonsampling errors in 
response and enumeration, but do not measure any 
systematic biases in the data. The standard errors 
mostly measure the variations that occurred by chance 
because a sample was surveyed rather than the entire 
population. 
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USES AND COMPUTATION OF 
STANDARD ERRORS 

Confidence Intervals. The sample estimate and its 
standard error enable one to construct confidence 
intervals, ranges that would include the average result 
of all possible samples with a known probability. For 
example, if all possible samples were selected and 
surveyed, each of these under essentially the same 
conditions and using the same sample design, and if an 
estimate and its standard error were calculated from 
each sample, then: 

1 . Approximately 68 percent of the intervals from one 
standard error below the estimate to one standard 
error above the estimate would include the average 
result of all possible samples. 

2. Approximately 90 percent of the intervals from 
1.645 slandard errors below the estimate to 1.645 
standard errors above the estimate would include 
the average result of all possible samples. 

3. Approximately 95 percent of the intervals from 
1.960 standard errors below the estimate to 1.960 
standard errors above the estimate would include 
the average result of all possible samples. 

The average estimate derived from all possible samples 
is or is not contained in any particular computed interval. 
However, for a particular sample, one can say with a 
specilied confidence that the confidence interval includes 
the average estimate derived from all possible samples. 

Hypothesis Testing. Standard errors may also be 
used for hypothesis testing. Hypothesis testing is a 
procedure for distinguishing between population char- 
acteristics using sample estimates. The most common 
type of hypothesis tested is: (1) the population charac- 
teristics are identical versus (2) they are different. One 
can perform tests at various levels of significance, 
where a level of significance is the probability of con- 
cluding that the characteristics are different when, in 
fact, they are identical. 

Unless noted otherwise, all statements of compari- 
son in the report passed a hypothesis test at the 0.10 
level of significance or better. This means that, for 
differences cited in the report, the estimated absolute 
difference between parameters is greater than 1.645 
times the standard error of the difference. 

To perform the most common test, compute the 
difference X A - X B , where X A and Xg are sample 
estimates of the characteristics of interest A later 
section explains how to derive an estimate of the 
standard error of the difference X A - X B . Let that 
standard error be s^. If X A - X B is between -1.645 
times s DIFF and *1 .645 times s 0IFF . no conclusion about 
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the characteristics is justified at the 10 percent signifi- 
cance level. It, on the other hand. X A - X B is smaller than 
-1 .645 times s DIFF or larger than +1 .645 times s^^, (he 
observed difference is significant at the 10 percent 
level. In this event, it is commonly accepted practice to 
say that the characteristics are different Of course, 
sometimes this conclusion will be wrong. When the 
characteristics are, in fact, the same, there is a 10 
percent chance of concluding that they are different. 

Note that as more tests are performed, more errone- 
ous significant differences will occur. For example, at 
the 10 percent significance level, if 100 independent 
hypothesis tests are performed in which there ate no 
real differences, it is likely that about 10 erroneous 
differences will occur. Therefore, interpret the signifi- 
cance of any single test cautiously. 

Note Concerning Small Estimates and Small Differ- 
ences. Summary measures are shown in the report 
only when the base is 200,000 or greater. Because of 
the large standard errors involved, there Is little chance 
that estimates will reveal useful information when com- 
puted on a base smaller than 200,000. Also, nonsam- 
pling error in one or more of the small number of cases 
providing the estimate can cause large relative error in 
that particular estimate. We show estimated numbers, 
however, even though the relative standard errors of 
these numbers are larger than those for the correspond- 
ing percentages. Smaller estimates are provided prima- 
rily to permit such combinations of the categories as 
serve each user's needs. Therefore, be careful in the 
interpretation of small differences since even a small 
amount of nonsampling ore can cause a borderline 
difference to appear significant or not, thus distorting a 
seemingly valid hypothesis test. 

Standard Error Parameters and Tables and Their 
Use. Most SIPP estimates have greater standard errors 
than those obtained through a simple random sample 
because clusters of living quarters were sampled for the 
SIPP. To derive standard enors at a moderate cost and 
applicable to a wide variety of estimates, a number of 
approximations were made. Estimates with similar stan- 
dard error behavior were grouped, and two parameters 
(denoted "a" and "b") were developed to approximate 
the standard error behavior of each group of estimates. 
Because the actual standard error behavior was not 
identical for all estimates within a group, the standard 
errors computed from these parameters provide an 
indication of the order of magnitude ol the standard 
error for any specific estimate. These "a" and "b" 
parameters vary by characteristic and by demographic 
subgroup to which the estimate applies. Use 1991 Panel 
base "a" and "b" parameters found in table C-3 for 
Wave 3 1991 Panel estimates. 

For users who wish further simplification, general 
standard errors are provided in tables C-5 and C-6. Note 
that these standard errors need to be adjusted by a 



factor from table C-3. The standard errors resulting from 
this simplified approach are less accurate. Methods for 
using these parameters and tables for computation of 
standard enots follow. 

Standard Errors of Estimated Numbers. There are 
two ways to compute the approximate standard error, 
s*. of an estimated number shown in this report. The first 
uses the formula 

8,-13 (1) 

where f is a factor from table C-3, and s is the standard 
error of the estimate obtained by interpolation from 
table C-5. Alternatively, approximate s, using the for- 
mula, 

s, = V ax? + bx < 2 > 

from which the standard errors in table C-5 were 
calculated. Here x is the size of the estimate, and a and 
b are the parameters in table C-3 associated with the 
particular type of characteristic. Use of formula 2 will 
provide more accurate results than the use of formula 1 . 
When calculating standard errors for numbers from 
cross-tabulations involving different characteristics, use 
the factor or set of parameters for the characteristic 
which will give the largest standard error. 

Illustration. Suppose the SIPP estimate of the number 
of children under age 15 living in the United States with 
working mothers in the Fall of 1991 is 31.000,000. The 
appropriate "a" and "b" parameters and the "f" faclor 
to use for calculating the standard error for the estimate 
are found In table C-3. They are 

a = -0.0001340,b = 7,514.f = 0.52 

From table C-5, 

9 - 859.000 

Using formula (1), the approximate standard error is 
S, =0.52(859,000) 
±447,000 

The 90-percent confidence interval is from 30,264,685 
to 31 ,735,31 5. Therefore, a conclusion that the average 
estimate derived from all possible samples, lies within a 
range computed in this way would be correct for roughly 
90 percent of all samples. 

Using formula (2), the approximate standard error is 

- S,\A -0.0000648) l30.Z87.KXn* - (4755) (30587.000) 
= 323.000 

The 90-percent confidence interval is from 30,468,665 
to 31.531.335. 
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Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages. The 

reliability ol an estimated percentage, computed using 
sample data for both numerator and denominator, depends 
on the size of the percentage and its base. When the 
numerator and denominator of the percentage have 
different parameters, use the parameter {or appropriate 
factor) from table C-3 indicated by the numerator. 

Calculate the approximate standard error. s„ D) , of an 
estimated percentage p using the formula 

8<*p> ='s (3) 

where p is the percentage of persons/families/households 
with a particular characteristic such as the percent ot 
children in child care centers. 

In this formula, I Is the appropriate "f factor from 
table C-3 and s is obtained by interpolation from table 
C-6. 

Alternatively, approximate it by the formula: 



^mciwm (4) 

from which the standard errors were calculated in table 
C-6 . Here x is the total number of persons, families, 
households, or unrelated individuals in the base of the 
percentage, p is the percentage (0 < p < 1 00), and b 
is the "b" parameter in table C-3 associated with the 
characteristic in the numerator of the percentage. Use 
of this formula will give more accurate results than use 
of formula (3) above. 

Illustration. Suppose, the SIPP estimate of the number 
of children under age 15 is 56,000,000. Ot these, 50.0 
percent had working mothers in Fall 1991. Using for- 
mula (3) and the "T factor of 0.52 from table C-3 and s 
from (able C-6, the approximate standard error is 

a» - 0.52(1.10) 

= 0.57% 

Consequently, the 90-percent confidence interval is 
from 49.1 percent to 50.9 percent. 



Using formula (4) and the "b" parameter of 7.514 
from table C-3. the approximate standard error is 




(50 X 50) 



= .58% 



Standard Error of a Difference. The standard error of 
a difference between two sample estimates, x and y, is 
approximately equal to 

s„_ r) - vVW-Srs^ (5) 

where s* and s y are the standard enors of the estimates 
x and y and r is the conelation coefficient between the 
characteristics estimated by x and y. The estimates can 
be numbers, averages, percents, ratios, etc. Underesti- 
mates or overestimates of standard error of differences 
result if the estimated correlation coefficient Is overes- 
timated or underestimated, respectively. In this report, 
we assume r is 0. 

Illustration. Suppose that we are interested in the 
difference in the percentage of children living with 
unemployed mothers versus unemployed fathers. Of 
the 34,198,000 children living with their mothers. 4 
percent had mothers who were unemployed. Of the 
1,301,000 children living with their fathers, 7 percent 
had fathers who were unemployed. 

Using the appropriate "b" parameter from table C-3 
and formula (4), the standard errors for the children 
living with unemployed mothers and fathers are .29 and 
l ,94 percent, respectively. 

The standard error of the difference is computed 
using formula (5): 

- \A»> ' * < 1A *i* - MtlMliii - i .96 (6) 

Suppose it is desired to test at the 10-percent 
significance level whether the above two percentages 
differ significantly. To perform the test, compare the 
difference of 3 percent to the product 1.96 x 1.645 = 
3.22 percent. Since the percent difference is not more 
than 1.645 times the standard error of the difference, 
the data does not support the hypothesis that the 2- 
percent estimates are significantly different at the 10 
percent level. 
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Table C-2. 1992 CPS Coverafle Ratios 



Age 


Non-Black 


Black 


All persons 


Mates 


Fomales 


Males 


Fomales 


Males Females 


Total 




0963 


0965 


0.927 


0.926 


0.957 


0.959 


0.958 




0.962 


0.949 


0.899 


0.91 9 


0.952 


0.944 


0.948 


18 


0.969 


0936 


0.923 


0.907 


0.962 


0.932 


0.947 




0.981 


0.975 


0.945 


0.862 


0.975 


0.957 


0966 


18 


0.939 


0.926 


0883 


0.846 


0.930 


0.913 


0.922 




0.860 


0.872 


0.754 


0.601 


0.844 


0.861 


0.853 


20 to 24 


0.913 


0927 


0.734 


0.832 


0889 


0913 


0.901 


25 to 26 


0.927 


0.940 


0.688 


0.877 


0.897 


0.931 


0.914 


27 to 28 


0.910 


0.954 


0.707 


0.864 


0.885 


0941 


0.914 


30 to 34 


0.893 


0948 


0.691 


0.883 


0.870 


0.939 


0.905 


35 to 39 


0.910 


0.949 


0.763 


0.899 


0.895 


0 942 


0919 


40 to 44 


0929 


0.951 


0.824 


0906 


0.919 


0.946 


0.933 




0.956 


0.966 


0.903 


0.956 


0.951 


0.965 


0.958 




0.940 


0.961 


0.807 


0.877 


0927 


0951 


0.940 




0.944 


0.941 


0.826 


0.625 


0.932 


0.928 


0.930 


60 to 62 


0.985 


0.956 


0.792 


0.850 


0.948 


0.944 


0.946 




0.905 


0.907 


0.669 


0.872 


0.884 


0.903 


0.894 


65 10 67 


0.935 


0.979 


0.783 


0.875 


0.921 


0.969 


0947 


68 to 69 


0.925 


0 942 


0.789 


0831 


0913 


0.931 


0923 




0.926 


0.993 


0.856 


1.014 


0.920 


0.995 


0.982 


75 to 99 


0.977 


0.989 


0.764 


0912 


0961 


0.983 


0975 




0.928 


0.953 


0.782 


0.883 


0.912 


0.944 


0.929 


0< 


0.936 


0.955 


0.827 


0895 


0.923 


0.947 


0935 



Table C-3. SIPP Generalized Variance Parameters tor 1991, 1990. 1988, 1987, 1986, and 1985 Panels 





a 


b 


I 


1991 Panel 










o to 14 child care ... 




-0.0001340 


7,514 


0.52 


Family child support' . 




•0.0000883 


9.286 


0.58 




-0.0000778 


7.514 


0.52 


1990 Panel 














-0.0000867 


4.890 


0.42 


Family child support 1 . 




-0.0000612 


8,043 


0.47 


Female. 16* income and labor force 


-0.0000547 


4.890 


0.42 


1988 Panel 














-0.0000848 


4.765 


0.42 


Family child support'. 




-0.0000468 


4.522 


0.41 


Fomalo, 16* income ar 




-0.0000468 


4,522 


0.41 


1967 Panel 










Oio 14 child care.... 




-0.0001110 


5,772 


0.46 


Family child support' . 




-0.0000645 


5.773 


0.46 


Female, 16i ■tcomea/ 




-0.0000645 


5.773 


0.48 


1986 Panel 














■0.0001 1 73 


6.077 


0.47 


Family child support' 




-0.0000679 


8,075 


0.47 


Female. 16> income and labor force 


•0.0000679 


6,075 


0.47 


1985 Panel 










0 to 14 child care ... 




-0.0001 1 55 


5.980 


0.47 


Family child support'. 




-0.0000669 


5,980 


0.47 


Fomalo. 16* income ai 


d labor force 


-0.0000669 


5.980 


0.47 



'This parameter includes Family Child Care Expenses. 
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Table C-4. CPS Variance Parameters lor 
1977 and 1991 



Characieiiaiics 




b 


June 1977 






0 to 14 child care 


-0.000202 


3.062 


March 1991 






ChidrenOto 14 


-0.000026 


4.785 





Table C-5. Standard Errors of Estimated Numbers 
of Persons 



INumbeis in thousands] 



Size of estimate 


Standard 


Size of estimate 


Standard 
error 


200 


74 


12,000 


556 
600 


300 


91 


14,000 


600 


117 
128 


16,000 

16,000 


639 
675 


1,000 


148 
165 


20.000 

25,000 


708 
783 
847 
659 


2.000 

3,000 


233 
265 


30.000 

31.000 


5,000 

6.000 


366 
400 


34.000 

35.000 


893 
904 


6,000 

10.000 


460 
512 


56.000 

57.000 


1.084 
1.091 



Table C-6. Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages of Persons Estimates 



Baso of estimated percentage (thousands) 


Estimated percentages 


< lor s 99 


2 or 98 


5 or 95 


10 or 90 


25 or 75 


50 


200 


3.68 


5.17 


6.06 


11.09 




16.01 


18.48 


300 


3.00 


4.23 


6.58 


9.05 




13.07 


15.09 


600 


2.33 


327 


5.10 


7.01 




10.12 


11.69 


600 


2.12 


2.99 


4.65 


6.40 




9.24 


10.67 




1.84 


2.59 


4.03 


5.54 




6.00 


924 


1.000 


1.64 


2.31 


3.60 


4.96 




7.16 


8.27 




1.16 


1.64 


2.55 


3.51 




5.06 


5.84 


3,000 


0.95 


1.34 


2.06 


2.86 




4.13 


4.77 




0.74 


1.03 


1.61 


222 




3.20 


3.70 


6000 


0.67 




1.47 


2.02 




2.92 


327 


8.000 


0.58 


0.62 


1.27 


1.75 




2.53 


2.92 




0.52 


0.73 


1.14 


157 




2.26 


2.61 


12,000 


0.47 


0.67 


1.04 


1.43 




2.07 


239 




0.44 


0.62 


0.96 


1.33 




1.91 


221 




0.41 


0.58 


0.90 


1.24 




1.79 


2.07 


18.000 


0.39 


0.55 


0.65 


1.17 




1.69 


1.95 


20.000 


037 


0.52 


0.61 


1.11 




1.60 


1.85 


25.000 


0.33 


0.46 


0.72 


0.99 




1.43 


1.65 


30,000 


0.30 


0.42 


0.66 


0.91 




U1 


1.51 


31,000 


0.30 


0.42 


0.65 


0.89 




129 


1.48 


34,000 


0.28 


0.40 


0.62 


O.B5 




1.23 


1.42 


35,000 


0.26 


0.39 


0.61 


0.64 




121 


1.40 




0.22 


0.31 


0.48 


0.66 




0.96 


1.10 


57,000 


0.22 


0.31 


0.48 


0.66 




0.96 


1.10 


80.000 


0.18 


0.26 


0.40 


0.55 




0.60 


0.92 




0.16 


0.23 


0.36 


0.50 




0.72 


0.83 


150,000 


0.13 


0.19 


0.29 


0.40 




0.58 


0.67 




0.12 


0.16 


0.25 


0.35 




0.51 


0.68 
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Appendix D. Data Quality 



Imputation procedures. Two principal determinants ot 
the quality of data collected in household surveys are 
the magnitude ot the imputed responses and the accu- 
racy of the responses that are provided. This appendix 
provides information on the imputation rates for selected 
child care items in the Survey of Income and Program 
Participation. The Fail 1991 data include interviews 
conducted from October 1991 to January 1992 and 
refer to child care arrangements used in the month prior 
to the survey. 

Imputed responses refer either to missing responses 
for specific questions or "items" in the questionnaire or 
to responses thai were rejected in the editing procedure 
because of improbable or inconsistent responses. An 
example of the latter is when a 14-year-old child is said 
to be cared for in a nursery school during the lime his or 
her parent is at work. 

The estimates shown in this report are produced after 
all items have been edited and Imputed whenever 
necessary. Missing or inconsistent responses to spe- 
cific items are assigned a value in the imputation phase 
of the data processing operation. The procedure used 
to assign or impute most responses for missing or 
inconsistent data for the SIPP is commonly referred to 
as the "hot deck" imputation method. The process 
assigns item values reported in the survey by respon- 
dents to nonrespondents. The respondent from whom 
the value is taken is called the "donor." Values from 
donors are assigned by controlling edited demographic 
and labor force data available for both donors and 
nonrespondents. The control variables used for child 
care items generally included the age of the child for 
whom there was missing data, the parent's marital 
status, and whether the parent was employed full- or 
pari- time, looking for work or attending school. 

Item nonresponses. Imputation rates for both primary 
and secondary child care arrangements (items 3a and 
4a in the questionnaire shown in appendix E) for the 
respondents' three youngesl children are shown in table 
D-1. The impulation rates are calculated by dividing the 
number of missing or inconsistent responses by Ihe 
total number of responses that should have been 
provided based on the number of children in the house- 
hold who required child care responses. In general, the 
level of imputation for primary child care arrangements 
for employed women in Ihe SIPP panels in this report 



averaged about 9 percent This was up from a 7-percent 
impulation rale for the 1988 data panel. Lower impula- 
tion rates were found for secondary arrangements 
{about 3 percent). 

Table 0-2 shows imputation rates for other selected 
items. About 1 4 percent of the responses concerning 
whether a cash payment was made for the child's 
primary child care arrangement were imputed; another 7 
percent failed to answer the question if any cash 
payment was made for secondary child care services. 
For those who were determined to have made a cash 
payment, about 17 percenl failed to report on ihe 
amount of the payment for the primary arrangement 
while 1 1 percenl failed to report the cash amount for the 
secondary arrangement. 

Imputation rales for cash payment items were also 
higher in this survey than in previous years. In the fall 
1988 survey, imputation rates of 10 percent and 4 
percent, respectively, were recorded for failures in report- 
ing on whether a cash paymenl was made for child care 
for either the primary or secondary arrangement. Impu- 
tation rales of 13 and 9 percent, respectively, were also 
reported for the amounts of the primary and secondary 
payments. 

In cases where two or more children shared the 
same arrangement and when only one paymenl was 
made for the arrangement, respondents were asked to 
indicate which children shared arrangements and the 
total cost for the shared arrangement. Approximately 16 
percent of ihe respondents failed to indicate if the 
primary arrangements were shared and another 10 
percent failed to indicate if the secondary arrangements 
were shared. Hence, an additional degree of uncertainty 
was added to the procedure which ultimately derived 
the total cost of all arrangements. 

Hours spent In child care. Approximately 16 to 17 
percent of respondents in the survey had their responses 
imputed on the number of hours their children spent 
each week in child care. Hours that the child spent 
commuting lo school or to the arrangement were not 
counted as pan of Ihe arrangement for several reasons. 
First, travel time on a bus is clearly not equivalent lo 
time spent under a provider's supervision. Researchers 
attempting to estimate the time children spend in day 
care centers or nursery schools would not want lo 
include supervision by a bus driver in their estimates. 
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Secondly, since child care costs per hour were com- 
puted in this report, adding unpaid travel time to the 
arrangement time would clearly bias the hourly child 
care costs downward. 

The reader should also be aware that these esti- 
mates probably contain rounding errors resulting (rom 
the respondent mentally computing weekly estimates 

Table D-1. Imputation Rates tor Primary and Sec- 
ondary Child Care Arrangements for 
Children Under 15 Years: Fall 1991 

[Data represent actual numbers of arrangements mentioned In the 
survey. Data are shown for arrangements lor a* children under 1 5 
years ol age with parents in the labor torce or In school) 



Type of arrangement 



Imputed 
responses 



Secondary arrange- 



Imputed 
responses 







Num- 


Per- 






Par- 




Total 


ber 


cent 


Total 


ber 


cent 


Total 


5.286 


-187 


9.2 


1.664 


50 


30 


Chad's other 














parent/stepparent .. 


580 


51 


8.8 


34\ 


11 


3.2 


ChWsrxother/sister. 


54 


2 


3.7 


120 


9 


7.5 


Chad's grandparent . . 


360 


45 


12.5 


295 


5 


1.7 


Other relative ol 














child 


tea 


16 


9.5 


99 


2 


2.0 


Nonrelatrve ol child . . 


457 


41 


9.0 


289 


10 


as 
















ter ?. °!*! 


306 


31 


10.1 


136 


2 


1.5 


Nursery/preschool . . . 


133 


6 


4.5 


34 






School-based activity. 


109 


14 


12.8 


72 






Kindergarten/ grade 














school 


2.827 


282 


95 


60 


1 


1.7 


Child cares lor sell... 


95 


11 


11.6 


179 


8 


4.5 


Parent works at 
















126 


6 


4A 


18 


1 


5.6 


Parent cares lor child 














at work 


64 


2 


3.1 


21 


1 


4.8 


Child not born as ol 














last month 


7 



























from daily time schedules which may involve fractional 
hours. The specificity of the question does not neces- 
sarily result in an equivalently accurate estimate. Esti- 
mating intervening travel between arrangements, which 
could involve several different trips over the course of a 
typical grade-school-age child's day. could involve memory 
and computational errors large enough to make these 
estimates less than reliable. 

Table D-2. Imputation Rates for Selected Child 
Care Items: Fall 1991 

(Data represent actual numbers ol arrangements mentioned in sur- 
vey. Data are shown lor arrangements lor all children under 15 
years ol age with parents In the labor torce or In school] 







Number of arrangements 


Item 
number 


Question 




Imputed 
responses 






Total 


Number 


Percent 


3b 
4b 


Place ol arrangement 

Primary arrangement 

Secondary arrangement . . . 

Any payment made? 


1,619 
1,144 


187 
38 


11.6 
3.3 


3C 
4c 


Pnmary arrangement 

Secondary arrangement . . . 


1,533 
925 


212 
62 


135 
6.7 


3d 
4d 


Primary arrangement 

Secondary arrangement . . . 


852 
361 


107 
37 


16.4 
10.2 


3e 
40 


Amount of payment 

Primary arrangement 

Secondary arrangement . . . 


989 
493 


168 
56 


1741 
11.4 


31 
41 


Weekly hours ol care 

Primary arrangement 

Secondary arrangement . . 


5,279 
1.664 


816 

287 


15.5 
17.2 


5a 


Changes in arrangements 
For children under 5 


1,625 


184 


1 1.9 


5b 


For children 5 to 14 


3.654 


635 


17.4 


5C 


Number ol changes 


1.150 


1B3 


15.9 



- Represents zero. 

'Item 3a in child care questionnaire (appendix E). 
*!tem 4a .n child care questionnaire (append* E). 



Note: Item numbers relor to child care questionnaire 
(appendix E). 
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Sacllon 5 - TOPICAL MODULES (Continued) 



Part B — CHILD CARE 



Relet to ec items 27 and 24. , ■ 

« . . . (ha designated parent o» guardian of i£!£U i □ Yos 

cMdren under 1 5 years ol age who i~« in ] a □ No - SKIP to Check Item 1 1 2. page 6 I 



this household? 



'"SH » D Yes — SKIP to Check Hem T6 
> iQno 



Hem 30a. page 13. 
unrolled In school diving the 
a period' 



i □ No - SKfP to Cheek Item TS 



1. About how man. hour* par .Hk did . .. usually 
-pond In school Ian month? 



OR \ SKIP to 

«»□ Hours verted I 
J xaDOon't know ) 



Check Item T6 



Relet to nam 2». page 2. 

Did . . . Spend any t*me looking for work or 

on layoff from a job during the reference 

period? 



I lOYes 

i □ No - SKIP to Check Item T 1 2. page 6 1 



2. About how 
■pandlooklog 



my hours par 
lor. job last 



.□□ho*, 
OR 

Hours varied 
>iO Don't know 

oDOid not look lore job last month - SKIP to 
Check ttem TI2. page fil 



Page 5>5 
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Section 5 - TOPICAL MODULES (Continued) 


PnrtB - CMIIO 


CARE (Conllnuwl) 




YOUNCESI 


sic-zne: -z-j'.gelt 


TMFOYCONGtSI 


MWpMHaintaK ^ 
.»i«un'3vVWB(nW H "to vt 

.*IV*M'^J MOJAMt ^' S^flAl 1** 


FWXtNO. Ao* 

ruil 1 1 1 


PmsnW). «g« 

33ml 1 1 1 


taw No. Aga 

mnl 1 1 1 






Muni 










itx*< Be. ** thk»« fn : 

houMTK-c UrM fOf MM . . . 

- h -or. , -.j nWol'ooiini to< 
•JIM 

3a. Owing ilnrmaimi 
muafttfetagoiho* 

■MirNnrifH mm 

mo.l o( th. So«i Out 

...mtodtXHtB 

KhooliwM looking tw 
Karl inp jrrarwrnMtH in 

.V .■„. „,..,..■ 

wiklttmorirti. 


■ H Gild's «Mr 

pire-r.'iteKa'prt 
iDCMtfstrcrJirr'tsttr 
i □ Ottdf a/a-dimm 
• □OlhtiiflBMrolttilo 
tDliyrrliowcrfcliM 

.ClCMafirniw,,' 

pietCioci 

•QCNMrft 

oiatrwid 

edorrtatitr 

ioD Qiao carat In 
■* 

iiD.-.wbwm 
hw*e 

tartftfai 
(hUwwortln 

(list. Wife Kb 

(ytrtbsimnlrt J 


»mr.nr>M.n».r 

param is:ipr>irc~r 
i □ CNd's baoMi^iiUf 
tDplOi graUpKB-* 
iDmhttratatrnoftMd 
. "fj.„.„,:,-...i..-M] 

iDCM1«<U»' "\ 
gimp MM 

inCWriu-wv. 1 

□(Mr. '00 

•OCNMIn 
otgsarM 

■EtMlV 

kriMrit- __ 
SCMOB ™* 

•inJcrcqTUn. . 

::. l>irl-„.^ h'l 

leH 

iif— 

(AMtlatWll't 

HiH'-til: i-t 


um'turcii'rni 
jLlChWatwhtfijBiw 

.□Oil* KktMOfdrH 

!GWrw«ii.fl(rlinfd 

• □ChadKiOfC 

rOOiMainumrW 

|..-.:hr.:i 

■□CkHh 

0'OlflLHO 

ibf*wi»«B 

• □CSdn 

SB" " 

■oDCtiMciiciIrr 
Mff 

iiCI. ..works*! 

nO-wMlo. 
<hM*f*crt|p 
CtrWwMeijb 

■iDOMiwbMi'k 

.nSW. HIM 
■iMhriHtl 


b. «N^tm«M»wll| 

carri lr» X hint* hom* 
■HOOIMIte hOM.M 
atumaah* (.Mcar- 


iDDMiW 


iDOto private rumr 


lOCNrfshomt 
lDoihnolaee 


■ftlHH Btt»3-Bn«rtM 

DQ3B »«-!)■ 




jUNa-SKlPioXiwpi'Srl 


fUMs- SHIP lo 31. cwt 58 


3c. Wn any ™i pipMiil 

U!,.illi mad: •:- 11--- 

.1 r : .1 1 1 '] ii 1 1 1 1 1 : 




M 4 ftJ 'Uv« -s«:u'iii*( 

i^KO-SK'tPfiiJ'.wofSS 


iOn»- »/Pio3f.«bWM 


ESS ££SJs;s«. 

Htm 16? 


- SW»3» 






3d.DoM...iof...'i(M«ri 

pay *» <&*nr o' tf.'UTa 
cWd cir. Mparitari. of 

6on paimaM for On 

UM|M)uHdatt'U>rtal»<> 
ccKwaonaMharcMdr 


iDlnbdgiimiTecrilJ 


jDlrctjrjHaowtotcM'l 


|* 1B0 1 ineaimifniw*ro 

voji^rli CNH lrc>rli0| 

iQ axlidrearoUwcHd 


4$[0fl ftWY 
8. Intriftul-Mh.hMinuch 

rXaVVMm "/ft*- aro*, 
i>bmV <mW*tf Mm froix* 
rirMM m*l rn» « 4- XJ a 


Effll* |.[wltv*w* 

■ ■DDK 


■Tgllt |.[oo]p». W rt 

tYtWuirrnKrMsdltr- 
uD YaooMl (had 


Bglll Llwlftrw* 
mDOK 

PtWOiSv-aOXrlBj iw- 
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Section 5 - TOPICAL MODULES (Continued) 


Part 6 - CHILD CAM (CaMtaMd) 


31. •(NiiMMnhMr. 

u,u.ll..:ir K lar 

m— it*,..wM 

l..lit1l C h>«*..kX*i^l 0 . 

■ Wluimenth? 


VO-NGIS" 


SECOND YOUNGEST 


IrtfiO 'OUWiEST 


ssiCI]»». 


nQZL. 


332 CDh^ 


g.» M >,o— ■■■» Lll£*J'Dves 

WMlf iiMifirHmtfdM iLJito- «*»»OWe* 
inahfkd-MktoatBoMh? | IWrnTK 




wm 


4». MalaW ' . ■ ,»: .■ 
No- .*iiwo<,-.W.t*™d 
to during cotiofttaoOM. 
ho<n In 

IBM 

MM(Xlo*V**OW 


■""I -nChtfsoiiw 

;a*tftti i^Kim 
■QCMftMaN 
iDChtfigranlpw 

*OCMJt"<HiV "1 
fM»CM 
eoieei 

fDChbriuiiD-f. 

(rtKTOtf 

.Oct*)* 
irjvtod 

tChrxfbllR] 

KfcMl 

>! . o.ij- 
dtroarw « 

WW**, 

loOCMdcntiM 

Ml 

■ ■□...werMal 
ttO... earn to 

:hl::-~:,. in 

hxlinjl i 


M 

SUP 

10 

■Owl 
19 


lOOMIMMI 

lOOM'!0)*ldMH 

• □OthfirWwot 
iDNwidaowoUh 

iGCMdnnmitrfi 

(KMChOC) 

iQChlUr 
otgmntd 
<Kii;o<-:«titd 

MM) 
KhMtl 

li^TTuw 

whool 
igGCWuriW 
,«» 

worts at 
uO.-.onto 

Njrnng) 


no 

«i 
JW 
M 

S*iP 
10 


iDCNH'toilw 

BBeWiSitpMur 
jQChM'ibiolhetia 
■□CMU'lgrlolpir 
iDOdMfnMhraof 
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Section 5 - TOPICAL MODULES (Continued) 



Pari B - CHILD CARE (Comfe>u*d) 



St CCD VCOKCf SI 



iDlMiihtnSwiisad 
Od - SKifw 



C Imuran 5. wis 0 
«d- SKffraSb 
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Section 5 - TOPICAL MODULES (Continued) 



Part B - CHILD CARE (Continued) 



*Dno- SMPto6t> 



age who hve in this household' 



6a. Considering .11 ol . . .'» children under 1 ft m the 



how much did ... i or . . .'■ lamil, l pay lor Child 

cat* (or afl of . . .'* child ran for all arrangomonti 
used in a typical week la*I month? 



nD AM costs afceedy recorded lor the three 
youngest children 



b. During llosf month,', were any change* made in the 6326 1 , Q Vfl? 

chlJdren'be'ca'J S"t™e hlld^f e%o"litar teho iD No — SKIP to Crtec* (tevri T (* 

usually took care o( the ch)ld(ren) wai not eieileble? i 



C, When theae changes In arrangement* occurred 

<Last montn) did ... (or . . .'• spouse) l™ any time 
from work (school/)ob hunting)? 



<□ Yes. respondeni lost lime 

it J Yes. spouse lost time 

sQ Both, respondent end spouse lost U 

*QNo 

..□Don't know 



PnoeftO 
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Section 5 - TOPICAL MODULES 


Part A - WORK SCHEDULE 




ls'Worfceo*'<codal70>merRed ^WWl i DYa* - RmO SOMnwitC 
onthelSS' iDNo - SKIPtoCnecklnmT2.pt 


B*56 




. V«hj said . . . WMtod during l Peed reference pei'tod months! . Thaae 
4-month period. 


fl.lfBtv nuniliunf 

lead during that 



1a. Ho* many employer, did .. . 
work tor during a typical week? 



■□I 
>D3* 



« two or mora employers, ask Hems 
tb-t> tor WW fat fob, then repeat 
for the second job. 
b. How many noun (Mr day did... 



•=Him.n- 



■m.o. 



daya did . . . work during I 



in 



Daya 



il 1 



Daya 



d. Which day. of the week w 

Meik (XI ell thet apply. 



i □ Monday Through Friday 
jO Sunday 
lD Monday 
«□ Tuesday 

Wednesday 
»Q Thursday 
-□Friday 
a □ Saturday 



aQ]al 



awl -tC All seven days 



i □ Monday through Friday 
lO Sunday 
| j □ Monday 
| 4d Tuesday 
I »□ Wednesday 
| «□ Thursday 
| / □ Friday 
I a □ Saturday 

| «□ All seven days 



6. During that weak, at ■rhat lima 
ol day did . . . begin » " 
daya? 
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Section 5 - TOPICAL MODULES (Continued) 


Pan A - WOR 


K SCHEOULE (Continued) 




1 g . Which <rl tha totko-lng bait deacrlbea . . .'a 
w.k achedule at tttla Job' 


JOB 1 


JOB 2 






(SHOWfLASHCARDKKI 
Ma* IX) only one. 


HKI ,H Regular .laytJm. 
achedule 


i2iU T Regular daytime 
echedulo 


,□23- * 


iC Regular avanlng 
■MR 




)□ Regular night ahltt 


j □ Regular night ahltt 




«~ Rotating ehtft (ona 
that changes 
regulaHy trom day. 
to avsrringa or 


that ohangaa 
regularly from day ■ 

nlghta) 




idSpttaMW lona 
..eh day) 


Split ahltt (ona 

distinct period ■ 
each day) 






ssssssr 




■□Other - Specify - 


■O Other - Specify ^ 














h. What la th* MAIN reason. . .worka tRead shift 
description maik«d intern IgU 

MvktXlonly on*. 


VOLUNTARY REASONS 

3553 tO Better child care 
arrangements 


VOIUNTARV REASONS 

Z2Z23 iO Better child care 
arrangements 










aO Better arrangements 
Jo- ca<e oi other 


laa^e^anBenwn. 
tor care ot Other 
family members 




•□Allows time loi 
school 


school "™* '°' 




»□ Other wokmtery 






INVOLUNTARY REASONS 


INVOLUNTARY REASONS 




ftQCouk) not get Snv 

othar job 


Could not get any 
other job 




• V] Requirement of 
the** 


fQ Requirement of 
iriapo 




reasons 


*i j *ju>ht ivuiunmiy 


Ii mats another ,ob to oak about' 
lis bo*2or3merked»l 


jESD i C Yes - As* items lb 
through In for next 
fob 

i O No — Go to Chock 
frem 72. page 5fi 


Go to Cheek Hem T2. page 56 


NOTES 

.■.•miKO***" n EC 
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